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Mr. Sharp was a man of action. He fearlessly 
used the Internal Revenue Department’s lon; 
form, successfully ate without a table at buffe 
suppers, and cheerfully answered impossibl 
questions on Ladies’ Day at the baseball park. 
But when his club asked him to be project chair 
man and choose their Fall Fund-Raiser, this mai 
of action developed a trembling chin, a nervou: 
tic, and a mental block. 

It was not that he didn’t have help. Mr. Plodder 
immediately recommended a tenth annual sale of 
doorknobs. Mr. Brainstorm said, “Nab! Let’s 
sell something different”. And Mr. Wayout sug- 
gested Pogo Sticks. 

So after the meeting, Mr. Sharp went to a quiet 
cave for three hours and bit his fingernails. Pick- 
ing up a tattered magazine he found nearby, 
Mr. Sharp read the ads. “Raise funds with our 
product”, they all said, “you can’t miss”. Mr. 
Sharp thought someone was pulling his leg until 
he glanced at the cover which read THE 
CAVEMAN’S CLUB QUARTERLY, Autumn, 
XXMCIVLLL, B.C. What a relief! Perhaps, after 
all there was a more modern way to choose fund- 
raisers than by local guessing games and pre- 
historic histrionics. 

Once more his imperturable self, our man of 
action scooted home. After he had gleefully 
balanced the PTA books his wife was keeping, 
speedily pruned the ligustrum, and peacefully 
negotiated treaties for three childrens’ fights, Mr. 
Sharp settled into his favorite chair to read the 
day’s mail. 

And because Mr. Sharp did what you can do 
right now, this story has a very happy ending. 
So yell for someone to bring. you a pencil and 
write the same happy ending for your club — 


even if you're not the project chairman. 
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a ry. “ T Noy 
fearlessly i B EK H IND l H E B y - LI N ES 
nt’s lon; e- | 
fy 
at buffe | | 
| 
mpossibl : 
ieee 4 ANYONE who has heard the old saw that Americans 
oct chair- | tend to ignore Canada, the latest registration figures for the Toronto 
) convention may come as a shock. Sixty-five days before the 
this may convention, 8676 Kiwanians, wives, and young adults had signed up. 
seein By contrast, registration sixty-five days before the Miami-Miami 
Beach, Dallas, Chicago, and Atlantic City conventions 
ranged from 5358 to 6448. Whatever magic potion is being mixed 
up north, it should be carefully bottled and sold. 
Plodder r , LAND 
4 
il sale of YAC HTING 
hb! Let's Hene’s an offer from George Wolfe, the Kiwanian (Glen Rock, New th f 
out sug- Jersey) who draws the “Does Your Club Have One of These?” =? * e tun way 
' cartoons that appear in our News and Events section each month. 
George says that he needs ideas for new Kiwanis heroes and fomig-h ast 
‘ villains—the kind many of us see weekly at club meetings and daily 
a quiet in the mirror. Any Kiwanian who submits a useable idea will 
receive an original drawing of the cartoon he inspired. Sug- 
Is. Pick- gestions should be mailed to us, and we shall forward them to George. 
nearby, 
ith our | 
s’, Mr. We ctrerutty announce the winning of two more awards by The 
Kiwanis Magazine, which brings our total for 1960 to three. One 
2g until of these new honors was a Gold Medal Award presented by the 
Chicago Artists’ Guild at its Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of 
THE advertising and editorial art. It was given for Franklin McMahon’s 
utumn. drawings made in Puerto Rico for the story “Yanqui Showcase in 
Latin America” in our November issue. The National Safety 
s, after Council bestowed the other citation, its Public Interest Award. 
" Ours was one of nineteen general-interest magazines to be so 
° fund- honored. Although no specific reference was made to it by the 
d pre- Council, we presume that Hal Higdon’s three-part series, “Every- Want to explore the mysterious pyramids 
body’s Weapon,” in the July, August, and September issues of Old Mexico? Or maybe you'd prefer 
was partly responsible. R.E.G. sun-bathing in Florida or relaxing beside 
, some inviting stream? Perhaps you know 
van of a road somewhere you'd like to follow to 
2efully ’ the end. It's all the same with an Airstream 
. Land Yacht — a personal highway cruiser 
‘eping, : outfitted down to the smallest luxurious 
d ra : 7 rm detail for limitiess road voyaging . . . good 
-efully ro hi v} ANIS. Aligyen emma ae beds, bathroom, hot and cold water, re- 
Er ae 5 aes Seagate ae frigeration, heat and light independent of 
s, Mr. outside sources wherever you go — for a 
id the \ night, a week, or a month. Airstream Land 
Yachting means real travel independence 
—no time-tables, tickets, packing. You 
just tow your Airstream lightly behind your 
im do car and follow your travel whims wherever 
ding. Our cover subject this month is Te- they urge you to go. Yes, it’s the exciting, 
ronto, and the artist who designed it better way to travel here in North America 
1 and knows his subject. He's Donald Grant, or anywhere in the world. 
} a@ young Toronto artist who works for 
ub — the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- write for interesting free booklet 
tion and also does free-lance work. “World At Your Doorstep 
Grant studied at Danforth Technical 
School and the Ontario College of Art. AIRSTR EAM INC. 
7 é » His work has appeared in several 250 CHURCH ST., JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
Canadian journals and magazines. 12804 E. FIRESTONE, SANTA FE SPRINGS 42, CALIF. 
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LETTERS 





Not a Museum 

...In the February issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, you included a double page 
sketch of Casa Loma and referred to it 
in the article entitled “Canada’s Queen 
City.” In the caption of the picture of 
the Castle, you stated that it was oper- 
ated as a museum by the Kiwanis Club 
of West Toronto. 

We wish to correct this impression. 
The Castle is not a museum. We conduct 
tours through it and the stables, enter- 
tain dinner parties, and hold dances and 
other activities there. Yet Casa Loma 
is not really a museum in the accepted 
sense of the word. 

R. S. McLaughlin 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
West. Toronto, Ontario 


Civil War 

... As a Civil War historian and a Ki- 
wanian, allow me to congratulate The 
Kiwanis Magazine and James L. Slattery 
for the excellent article on Fort Sumter 
in the April issue. You have made the 
first of what I hope will be several real 
contributions to our centennial observ- 
ances. 

The prevailing theme of these cen- 
tennial years is not to celebrate blood- 
shed, but to commemorate the courage, 
fortitude, and devotion to duty of the 
men of both North and South. In the 
intermingling of their blood they fused 
a nation whose unity will never again 
be challenged. The tragedy of the Civil 
War has passed; only its inspiration re- 
mains to remind us that the heroism of 
Americans then is the heritage of Amer- 
icans now. 

James J. Robertson, Jr. 
Editor, Civil War History 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Iowa City, lowa 


.. . I was glad to see The Kiwanis 
Magazine had not overlooked the Civil 
War Centennial, and in the April issue 
published James Slattery’s article, “The 
Ordeal at Fort Sumter.” However, I am 
still puzzled by the cover of that same 
issue. Apparently the artist meant well, 
in fact he separated the “greys” from 
the “blues” even including the two states 
that were torn between two loyalties, 
Kentucky and Missouri. But when he 
started putting in the rest of the stars, 
he must have been carried away by en- 
thusiasm. 

If the cover was meant to be an intro- 
duction to the story of Fort Sumter (as 
stated in the “Behind the By-Lines” 
column), there should have been only 
seven grey stars and twenty-seven blue 
stars on it. Instead there were ten grey 
stars (plus two half-stars) and twenty- 
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two blue stars (plus two half-stars). 

The states of Virginia, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee seceded from 
the Union after April 12, 1861, the date 
of the firing on Fort Sumter. I feel cer- 
tain that the Confederacy would have 
appreciated the additional states you 
have given them. But you can under- 
stand how it might mess up the current 
history books. 

So, give us more articles about the 
War Between the States, but keep that 
history book nearby. 

Jack Farlow 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

River Oaks, Fort Worth, Texas 
Our cover was intended to show the 
number of states in the Confederacy, 
not only those that seceded before the 
firing on Fort Sumter. Nevertheless, 
Jack Farlow has caught us in an error. 
The flag on the cover of our April issue 
(below) should have eleven rather than 


ten full-size Confederate stars. 
THE EDITORS 











... I was most happy to see the appro- 
priate Civil War cover on the April issue. 
In the magazine you listed a pageant to 
be held on June 3, 1961 at Philippi, West 
Virginia. This is true. Each night of the 
week beginning May 28 there will be 
a pageant, but on June 3 there will also 
be a re-enactment of the battle, and we 
expect it to be second to none in this 
country. Others may be larger, but ours 
will be more colorful. We have two cav- 
alry units and about 1000 infantry men. 
We also have several muskets that will 
be fired during the two hour battle. 

In addition to all this, we.plan a Blue- 
Gray Ball, where we will give awards 
to the best dressed Civil War lady, the 
best dressed Yankee and Rebel, as well 
as the soldier with the handsomest beard. 
To end the day of June 3 we will have a 
live firing skirmish, followed by an old- 
fashioned ox roast. 

Let me end by saying that we West 
Virginians know how to make visitors 


welcome, and we hope a great number 
of them will take advantage of our hos- 
pitality for the week of the Civil War 
celebration. 
John R. (Bob) Losh 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Morgantown, West Virginic 


Cause and Effect 
... The article, “Free Trade: Its Effect 
on Small Business,” in the April issue 
touches all of us very deeply. However, 
the article fails to mention what I feel 
are the real causes of the trouble: or- 
ganized labor’s unreasonable demands 
and the federal government spending 
billions of dollars on foreign aid each 
year. Therein lies your lack of “respon- 
sible citizenship.” 

Ray E. Helt 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

North Olmsted, Ohio 


. . . Regarding Milan Kubic’s article on 
free trade, I would like to point out that 
our problem of imported manufactured 
goods is largely the result of the selfish- 
ness of our own people in general and 
labor unions in particular. 

In other words, while so many Ameri- 
cans were doing everything possible to 
increase wage rates, whether or not the 
individual worker was actually produc- 
tive, foreign producers were improving 
plants and equipment, and their workers 
were doing their honest best to produce 
as much—not to mention as well—as 
possible. 

The theory that production costs here 
and abroad will eventually balance out 
is really wishful thinking. Many had 
such thoughts years ago, myself in- 
cluded. Today, however, the problem is 
much more dangerous than ever before, 
and, unfortunately, I believe it will not 
only become much worse, but also much 
more difficult to resolve. Meanwhile 
many American manufacturing enter- 
prises will succumb because American 
industry was regarded as the fatted calf 
and fair game for the tax gatherer, and 
because labor leaders saw the immediate 
dollar, but failed to see the specter of 
greater foreign competition and unem- 
ployment steadily rising in the back- 
ground. 

Carl H. Dietze, Jr. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Newark, New Jersey 


From a Shakespearean Scholar 

. . » Our ninth grade English class has 
been studying Shakespeare’s “Merchant 
of Venice.” Reading your magazine I 
came across Franklin McMahon’s “Re- 
hearsal at Stratford.” Ironically, it was 
exactly what I needed for a future Eng- 
lish assignment. The pictures in the 
article were perfect, because, among 
other things, they showed the costumes 
of that period; and, in addition, they also 
gave an ideal inside view of the the- 
ater. 

Thanks for the article. Things like this 
not only make a magazine interesting to 
students but help us besides. 

Maureen McCarty 
Saginaw, Michigan 
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In Just One Single Season! 


Grown Japanese Red Maple Tree — That in 
Just One Single Season Grows Higher Than 


height each and every day... up to 10, 12 or even 

15 feet of towering beauty in a single season. 
Honestly, there's just nothing else like it in nature. 

And remember — this magnificent tower-tall variety 


planted by the French Government along the elegant 
tree-lined boulevards of Paris! 


GROWS MORE IN ONE WEEK THAN MOST 
TREES GROW IN AN ENTIRE YEAR! DEFIES 
DISEASE ... LAUGHS AT INSECTS... AND 
GROWS IN ANY SOIL! 


That’s right! Because nature has blessed this 
super-hardy variety with such incredible growing 
power... because nature has given this towering 
shade tree the astonishing ability to thrive and grow 
in virtually any soil . . . why even sand or gravel .. . 
and because this miracle-tree is practically immune 
to all insects and disease, it means that now you can 
grow a towering roof-high showpiece IN JUST A 
FEW MONTHS TIME... and without spraying, 
without dusting, without pruning or cutting . 
without even giving it more than a few moments 
care. Just think what this means: 


Capital Nurseries Sales Co. inc Mail Order Division, Dept. 663, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, NW. Y. Bx 


owering Shade Tree 
That Grows Roof-High 
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GROWS FROM THE HEIGHT OF A 
CHILD TO THE HEIGHT OF A HOUSE 
IN JUST A FEW SHC MONTHS 
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Here it is! Ailanthus .. . a magnificent super-growing, super-flowering variety . . . that grows into a full-size 


shade tree faster and quicker than any other ki 
tacular, flowering beauty 


of tree ever 8 
you see pictured here is really only a “baby in the tree-world’’—only a few years old 


rown in this country before. in fact, the spec- 


—yet it already stands higher and wider than many trees that are 10 or even 15 years older! 





PLANT NOW! GROW A TOWERING, HEAVILY- 

BRANCHED TREE BY THIS SUMMER! 

It means that if you plant just one Ailanthus to- 
day, in just a few short months you'll be rewarded 
with a majestic-looking tree standing in the middle 
of your lawn, beautifying your garden and increasing 
the value of your entire home. It means that if you 
plant them next to your patio, your patio will be 
shaded and cool all summer long for years and years 
to come. It means that if you plant one on each side 
of your driveway, you'll see these twin towering 
showpieces form the most graceful natural archway 
you ever laid eyes on... because this a ng shade 
tree thrives in any soil, grows in’ virtually any 
weather ... and literally surges skyward foot after 
foot, season after season, no matter what the con- 
ditions may be! 


USED BY PROFESSIONAL LANDSCAPERS ... 
{T'S GUARANTEED TO BEAUTIFY AND 
INCREASE THE VALUE OF YOUR HOME 

IN JUST A FEW SHORT MONTHS 


Every home-owner knows that trees increase the 
value of your property. The more trees you have the 
more valuable your emg That's why grow 4 
tree is like growing money. Only there’s one trouble: 

As you know, it takes 5 to 10 years for most trees 
to grow to a respectable size and even worse, during 
those 5 or 10 years, you have to nurse and baby 
these other varieties along. But this year, thanks to 
Alanthus, instead of slaving half a lifetime .. . you 
are actually going to grow a huge, towering tree, just 
as high and just as tall as the one you see on this 
page, all in a single season. And remember... 
Ailanthus’ almost unbelievable growing power has 
been demonstrated in the New York Botanical 
Gardens .. . on State Parkways . . . why even on the 
grcunds of libraries, schools and hundreds. of other 
public buildings. Therefore every statement you have 
read on this page is not just a dream or a hope or 
a theory, but a well established scientific fact that 
has been proven over and over again before we 
offered this amazing tree to the public on this spe- 
cial trial offer. 





A wonderful surprise for 
your children — their 


own tree — one they can 





Nothing adds more charm 
to a home than a natural 
archway at the foot of 
your driveway. 
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r Capital Nurseries Sales Co. inc, MAN ORDER DIVISION, Dept. 663 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please rush me immediately the number of trees I have checked 
below for which I will pay postman the amount indicated plus C.O.D. 
and postage. I understand that you fully guarantee each tree I order 
to grow and beautify my home just as you have stated, or you will 
refund my money at once, no asked. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

; OO 4 Allenthus Trees .................... onty $10.00 (a savings ef $4.00) 
Sorry, but no more than 4 trees per customer. 

| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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(CD SAVE MORE: Enclese cash, check or meney order with your order and 
CO we pay all C.0.0. and pestage charges. A savings of approximately 56c. 


So if you would like to see a luxurious 
shade tree standing in the middle of your by 
the end of the summer . . . if vou would like to drive 
down your driveway under graceful -laden 
branches that form majestic archways of beauty. . . 
if you would like to grow a 
that | roof high in one season and that adds 
dollar after dollar of value to your home and ee 
erty, each and every year...In other words, if y 
are interested in taking advantage of the 
= garden offer in the past years, 
are willing to spare the 5 or 10 minutes it 
plant this miracle of nature...then you o 

ourself to take advantage of the no-risk 

low! Remember, all you risk is the few 
it takes to fill out the coupon, and you have 
time of towering beauty and elegance to 

Now, the price of these super-growing 
on this special introductory offer is not 
$20 apiece you might expect... but a mere 
Think of it! Just $3.98 for this magnificent 
7 beauty that will reward you with a soaring 
of beauty just a few short months after you 


in the ground. 
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‘ Yes, if your miracle shade tree doesn’t |B 


grow to roof-high size or more the first 
season... and up to 60 by maturity... if 
it doesn’t soar higher than an elim, taller 
than the stately mountain ash, wider than a 

le tree... if it doesn’t grow so fast 
that you can actually measure difference 
week to week...your money will be re- 
funded—no quest asked. But supplies 
athe > ¥e R cannot = an- 
other s y $2 nursery-grown trees 
: ont! 1963... 90 ACT now! 
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BULLETIN ON SUMMER 
SAFETY PROJECTS AVAILABLE 


SAFETY PROGRAMS, which 
get the greatest support from May 
through October, are the subject of a 
new bulletin prepared by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Public and Business 
Affairs (Canada and the United States) 
for distribution to clubs. Entitled 
“Sources of Materials for Safety Pro- 
grams in 1961,” the bulletin lists general 
materials available from Kiwanis In- 
ternational and other sources. Included 
are lists of films, kits, magazines, and 
booklets on the various safety programs. 
Among the special emphasis programs 
for the summer months are Bicycle 
Safety, Farm Safety, and Water Safety. 

The bulletin can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the General Office. 


Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from June 16 
through July 15. 


{ % 1916 
Canton, Ohio, June 21 
Buffalo, New York, July 3 
Hartford, Connecticut, July 15 
Syracuse, New York, July 15 
4 *% 1921 
Tarboro, North Carolina, June 16 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


KIWANIS WiLL HELP DEFINE NATIONAL GOALS 


Krwanis has agreed to join with eight other organizations in an examinatior 
of the National Purpose of the United States in the 1960’s. An estimated ons 
thousand Kiwanis clubs will hold discussions and be included in opinior 
surveys on four areas of national interest: the political system, the economic 
system, human relations, and world responsibility. The project, which is spon- 
sored by the National Recreation Association, will begin in the early fall. 

The aim of the project is to provide an intelligent response to growing 
concern over the direction the United States is taking in a rapidly changing 
world. This response will take the form of a combined report, drawn from the 
discussions and surveys, to both the national leaders and the people of the 
United States. It will summarize the conclusions of participating groups, espe- 
cially in regard to what the National Purpose is and should be. 

Of the nine groups in the project, Kiwanis is the only service organization 
The other eight are: The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Council of Social Studies, the US National Student Association, the Extension 
Division of the US Department of Agriculture, the AFL-CIO, the Boy Scouts 
(Explorer), the Girl Scouts (Senior), and the sponsoring National Recreation 
Association. 

“Kiwanis is in no danger of losing its own identity by joining these other 
groups,” said Clum Bucher, chairman of the Kiwanis International Board 
Committee on Programs. “Nor will Kiwanis be prevented from using the 
results of its own surveys and discussions to implement its own programs.” 

Arrangements for participating Kiwanis clubs will be made by district 
leaders. The project will be considered a part of the Kiwanis CQ program. 





ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
WINNERS NAMED 


awarded twenty-eight honorable men- 
tions. (See list below.) The reports are 





THe International Committee on 
Achievement Reports, headed by Chair- 
man Daniel L. Turner, has announced 
the names of the clubs and districts that 
will receive Achievement Awards in 
recognition for their activities for the 
year 1960. From 4372 Achievement re- 
ports filed, the committee has selected 
five club and four district winners and 


be 





judged by the committee on a point sys- 
tem that covers all phases of Kiwanis 
activity. Clubs are graded 40 per cent 
on their administrations, 60 per cent on 
club activities. The district competition 
is judged in eight categories: (1) leader- 
ship training, (2) lieutenant governors’ 
visits and reports, (3) membership in- 
crease, (4) new club increase, (5) In- 
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Before his year as president of Kiwanis International is out, Joe Tally will have 
visited many centers of Kiwanis activity, among them Hawaii and Alaska. Here 
he is in Bradenton, Florida, with Governor Sterling Hall of the Florida District. 
Seated behind Mrs. Tally is Mrs. Hall. Standing, from left, are Governor Hall, 
President Joe, and Bill Rood, president of the Kiwanis Club of Bradenton. 
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ernational convention representation, 
6) district convention representation, 
7) filing of reports, and (8) club activi- 
tes participation. 

,\CHIEVEMENT AWARD 

WINNERS FOR 1960 

District Awards: Gold Group (200 
cr more clubs)—California-Nevada- 
Hawaii; Honorable Mention—Ohio and 
Texas-Oklahoma; Silver Group (125 
to 199 clubs)—-Florida; Honorable Men- 
tion—New Jersey and Michigan; Orange 
Group (90 to 124 clubs); Nebraska-lowa; 
Honorable Mention—Georgia and Car- 
olinas; Blue Group (89 clubs or less)— 
Montana; Honorable Mention—South- 
west and Rocky Mountain. 

Club Awards: Gold Section (101 or 
more members)—Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon; Honorable Mention—Saint George, 
Montreal; Casper, Wyoming; Knoxville, 
Tennessee; and Thomasville, Georgia; 
Silver Section (71 to 100 members)— 
Northside, Knoxville, Tennessee; Honor- 
able Mention—Towson, Maryland; South 
Gate, California; Berea, Ohio; and 
Marietta, Georgia; Orange Section (46 
to 70 members)—Lake Wier, Florida; 
Honorable Mention—Belleville, Mich- 
igan; Northwest Lawton, Oklahoma; 
Somerville, New Jersey; and Greater 
Broadway, Sacramento, California; Blue 
Section (31 to 45 members)—Hardin, 
Montana; Honorable Mention—Carroli- 
ton, Missouri; Hillsboro, Kansas; Port 
Hope, Ontario; and El Camino, Califor- 
nia; White Section (30 members or less) 
—Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania; Honor- 
able Mention—White, Georgia; Dun- 
barton-Pickering Township, Ontario; 
Pilot Point, Texas; and Evergreen, Col- 
orado. 





“FIVE MOST LIKELY 

CLUBS” PROGRAM SPURS 

NEW CLUB BUILDING 

KrwanIs is off to a fast start in 1961 with 
an increase of 67 per cent in new club 
building over last year. As of May 1, 
1960, Kiwanis had built thirty-nine new 
clubs. At the same date in 1961 fifty- 
eight clubs had already begun to func- 
tion. “Much of the credit for this sharp 
increase must be given to ‘The Five 
Most Likely Clubs’ program,” said 


a 
wes te 


pices ERS. 





Lorin J. Badskey, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on New Club 
Building. 

Under “The Five Most Likely Clubs” 
program, which was invented by Presi- 
dent J. O. Tally, Jr. and is promoted 
by the International Committee on New 
Club Building, each Kiwanis district 
keeps a close watch over five communi- 
ties in their area that seem ready for a 
new Kiwanis club. Once a club is 
formed, another community is added to 
the list. The new method is a companion 
to “The Ten Most Likely Men” program 
for stimulating new membership at the 
club level. 

With the aid of “The Five Most Likely 
Clubs” program, Kiwanis hopes to reach 
before July at least half of its proposed 
goal of 176 new clubs for the year. (Last 
year 134 new clubs were built.) 





KEY CLUB OFFICERS 

TO TOUR WEST POINT 

AT THE INVITATION of the commanding 
officer, Major General W. C. Westmore- 
land, fifty Key Club members will spend 
two days at the US Military Academy at 
West Point, New York this summer. The 
young men will visit the Academy July 
13-14, following their International con- 
vention in Philadelphia, July 9-12. 

Among those who will make the trip 
are the incoming and outgoing board 
members and International committee 
chairmen of Key Club. Along with a 
tour of the facilities of West Point and 
Camp Bruckner (the cadet summer 
camp), the visitors will take part in field 
training with the 3rd class cadets. 

At the time of the Key Club tour, 
Michael Huston, the present governor of 
the Indiana Key Club District, will al- 
ready have begun his training at the 
Academy. 





DEATHS 
Louis D. Barr, Los Amigos, 
Orinda, California; governor, Pa- 
cific Northwest District, 1922. 
Robert K. House, Kenmore, 
New York; governor, New York 
District, 1957. 














Working in cooperation with the Pennsylvania Outdoor Advertising Association, 
Pennsylvania Kiwanians displayed 256 of these posters throughout their state. 
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The boss 
was a beast 





before 
PENDAFLEX 


High office costs had him nervous as 
a cat. Pounced on every little delay; 
fought inefficiency tooth and nail. 

Pendaflex hanging, sliding file 
folders changed all that. Oxford 
Pendaflex folders ride on metal rails 
. . . operate with a machine-like effi- 
ciency that puts office costs on the 
skids. Exclusive “keyboard” selection 
makes misfiling practically impossible, 
eliminates lost correspondence. And 
fast filing is easy when you have 
finger-tip control on ail file drawers. 

The boss is calm now; a real cool 
cat. Oxford Pendaflex is his pet. Why 
don’t you get all the facts—plus a 
FREE File Analysis Sheet and com- 
plete Oxford Catalog. The coupon 
is below. 


Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
In Toronto, Luckett Distributors, Ltd. 


Oxford 


FIRST NAME 


M4 


IN. FILING 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
18-6 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send full information on | 
Pendaflex “filing machines” plus free 
“File Analysis Sheet” and 60 page Oxford | 
Catalog of Filing Systems and Supplies. 
NAME | 
FIRM | 
STREET 
CITY ZONE STATE | 





























MORE POWER..LOWER SCORES 


GREATER ACCURACY 
Y BOB GOALBY 


L. A. OPEN CHAMP, says: 

."'l practice with Golfaid 
every day, it’s the finest 
training aid ever offered. 
Golfaid prevents over- 
swinging, leads the left 
side firmly through the 
ball, initiates the proper 
weight shift and forces the correct 
finish. Golfaid will help everybody.”’ 


At your Pro shop or order direct 


















5 LFAID 1961 W. Anaheim St. 

5 G0 g Beach, Calif. 

: Enclosed is . a my GOLFAID on 
a your money back guarantee. 

4 My elbow circumference is __ inches 
; Soft plastic NAME 

g No staves ADDRESS 

8 Guaranteed 

’ CITY STATE 





HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in a 


complete and reliable publishing 
YOUR rogram: publicity, advertising, 
andsome books. Speedy, efficient 


service. Send for 
report & copy of Publish Your 





84 Fifth Ave 


EE manuscript 


CARLTON PRESS Dept. kir 
, New York 11, N. Y. 





k HIGH PROFITS ANNUALLY! 
%& WHOLESOME ENTERTAINMENT! 


Sponsor a Series of Personally 
Filmed and Narrated Travelogues 


RALPH WINDOES TRAVELOGUES 
407 Houseman Bldg. 
GRAND RAPIDS -2 MICHIGAN 














SAVE 


SALE 





WO. KO TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


7 MONROE 
FOLDING TABLES 


Summer Sale factory saving to 
Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. 
MONROE Folding Banquet Tabies, 
automatic folding and locking, super strength, easy 
seating. 68 models and sizes. 

WRITE FOR 1961 CATALOG IN COLOR — FREE 
Coler pictures on full hme MONROE Folding tables. choirs table 
end choir trucks plotform + is ‘ & Church portitions Ovur S3rd yeor 


THE MONROE CO., hurch St., Colfax, lowa 


SUMMER 
PRICES NOW 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 





DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 











| GUESS ILL HAVE TO RUN INTO THE KITCHEN AND 
TELL THE CATERER To CUT DOWN ON THE SIZE 


THE GUY WHO BRINGS AN ARMY OF Guests \4 RR 
WITHOUT FIRST WARNING THE HOUSE COMMITTEE / 











BUOYANT BRIEF 


In Covincton, Kentucky, a patient and 
scholarly Episcopalian rector has re- 
cently finished writing a longhand 
version of the Bible. Working in his 
spare time, Rev. Morris W. Derr, who is 
also secretary of the Kiwanis Club of 
Latonia, filled eight volumes of manu- 
script in three years. The project, in the 
words of Father Derr, “has been a rich 
and rewarding experience, as one gets 
more out of what he writes than what 
he reads.” 

Now that his Jonghand Bible is fin- 
ished, Reverend Derr has begun another 
project: a translation of the Greek New 
Testament into English. It, too, will be 
done in longhand, and will take an esti- 
mated ten to fifteen years to complete. 

Asked how he can afford the time for 


enormous tasks that few others would 
care to attempt, Father Derr, said, “I 
have no television set.” 


KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> Dr. Robert Gerald Storey, Dallas, 
Texas: Named “Lay Churchman of the 
Year” by the Religious Heritage of 
America. He is dean emeritus of South- 
ern Methodist University Law School 
and a past governor of the Texas-Okla- 
homa District. 

> Everett L. Roberts, St. Petersburg, 
Florida: Named co-director of music 
for the 1962 United States of America 
High School Band. 

> William Hitz, Polk City, Iowa: Elected 
president of the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation. He is the first Iowan to be so 
honored. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis Clubs built during the month of April, 1961 


NEW CLUBS 


Miramar, Florida 
Westside Evansville, Indiana 


Little Falls-West Paterson, New Jersey 


Fairfield, Connecticut 

Barry, Illinois 

El Dorado, Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Winterville, North Carolina 
Tecumseh, Kansas 


Stanley Park, Vancouver, British Columbia 


Apache Trail, Maricopa County, Arizona 
Roanoke, Alabama 
Springville, New York , 
Ruidoso Valley, New Mexico 
Wolf Point, Montana 

Cape Coral, Florida 


Oakland-San Leandro, Chabot, California 


Fort Lauderdale Southside, Florida 
Sioux Falls East, South Dakota 


Clovis, California 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee 
George West, Texas 


SPONSORS 


Hollywood Beach, Florida 
Evansville, East Evansville, and 
Northside Evansville, Indiana 
Caldwell-West Essex, Caldwell 
Township and Paterson, New Jersey 
Westport and Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Jacksonville and Winchester, Illinois 
Duncansville, Pennsylvania 
Greenville, North Carolina 

Topeka, Kansas 

Vancouver, British Columbia 

Mesa, Arizona 


Wadley, Wedowee and Alexander City, Alabama 
Arcade and Chaffee-Sardina, New York 
Roswell and La Hondo-Roswell, New Mexico 


Glasgow and Sidney, Montana 
Downtown Fort Myers, Florida 
Castro Valley, California 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

Sioux Falls and South Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota 

Fresno, California 


Newport, Greenville, and Alcoa, Tennessee 


Beeville, Texas 
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A popular pastime at Elk Island National Park, Alberta 


* 


A dramatic moment, Stratford, Ontario 





Canada ... the wonderful world at your doorstep! 





Planning to attend the Convention in Toronto this summer? 
Do stay awhile and visit with us. See what a variety vacation- 
land Canada really is. Visit the world-renowned Stratford 
Festival, relax in the lake-dotted playground of Ontario’s 
Muskoka, or take a cruise on the Great Lakes. Enjoy the gay 
nightlife of pulsating Montreal, and on the way, drop in 
at Upper Canada Village, a re-creation of Ontario’s pioneer 
past near Morrisburg, on the St. Lawrence. Cross the golden 
west to the Canadian Rockies, majestic in their splendor, 
and Calgary, famous for its rousing Stampede. Or head east, 
to the rugged Atlantic coast. Accommodation is plentiful, 
the cuisine tasteful and the climate sublime. For a full- 
color preview of more of Canada’s summertime diversions, 
mail the coupon at right. 





Canadian Vacation Pac 
including the new 
‘Invitation to Canad 


kage 


a"’ 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send the Canadian Vacation Package to 


NAME omit - 


G 


ADDRESS 


® CITY/STATE __ 


PLEASE PRINT 


D-4-05 


- . ' , ’ 
fick this CONpoONn ON Any posicarad or enciose in enveiope : M4 
seeeeeee TIT 
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LORD SIMCOE 


FAMOUS 
FOR FINE FOOD 


Phone: 
EMpire 2-1848 


UNIVERSITY AT KING 
TORONTO 









Enjoy the truly magnificent 
cuisine in the Franz Josef 
Room or the Rathskeller 
Restaurant. Fully licensed 
Superb entertainment 
Across from the Royal York 
(your Convention 
headquarters) 


Meet your friends 
at the 


waiker 
HOUSE HOTEL 
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Buy. 
A 
HOUGH it’s generally easy to enter 
Canada, knowing a few of the rules 
and regulations can be helpful to the 
convention-bound Kiwanian and his 


family. For example, no passport is 
necessary. However, the person who 


Ask Anyohe About... 
Che Stoodleigh 


RESTAURANT 


Famous for Roast Beef and 
Apple Pie for over 50 years. 


Daily Star Bldg. 


72-76 King St. W. 
Near Bay St. 


Toronto 





DINE TONITE BY THE SHORE 
THE FABULOUS 


PICKFAIR 


RESTAURANT 
BANQUETS—WEDDINGS 


2 LAKESHORE ROAD 
Just West of the Humber 











enters by car may have to show both his 
drivers license and car ownership reg- 
istration. Drivers will receive an entry 
permit for their car, which must be re- 
turned upon leaving. 

When leaving Canada, customs offi- 
cials will certainly ask, “What did you 
buy?” A forty-eight hour visit to Canada 
entitles each member of the family to 
bring back $200 worth of duty-free 
merchandise—$500 per person if the 
stay has been for twelve days or more. 
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Che Shopping Highlight Ca 
ple 
of your convention trip to Toronto . . . a visit to Pi 
SIMPSON’'S, Canada's Store of Fine Fashion a 
Ww 
1 : 
for men and women! pir 
ga 
log 
Pr 
a Ja 
. . > of 
Che Fashion Highlight ¥ 
C 
fo 
of your convention trip to Toronto . . . the fabulous ALL-CANADIAN FUR SHOW wi 
a magnificent presentation of St. Regis Furs and superb fashions . . . all 
planned especially for you by Simpson's 12 
Check your official Kiwanis convention program for time and date. d Ci 
ci 
While in Toronto, visit Simpson's many exclusive shops for men... Ai 
see our beautiful fashion collections . . . explore 
seven spacious floors filled with imported 
treasures from the world over! 
e a 
YOU'LL ENJOY SHOPPING AT a 
f 
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COME TO THE CONVENTION 


nm TORONTO 
sy TRAIN 


Make the Kiwanis International 
Convention next July an unfor- 
gettable experience . . . plan to 
extend your trip into a Canadian 
vacation. 


Canadian National has a com- 
plete variety of ‘‘Maple Leaf 
‘Package’ Tours’’. Whether it’s 
sightseeing in the historic old 
walled City of Quebec . ... shop- 
ping in Ottawa . . . sampling the 
gay night life in Montreal 
loafing in the beautiful Maritime 
Provinces . . . or having a ball at 
Jasper Park Lodge, Showplace 
of the Canadian Rockies. 


You’ll enjoy excellent service and 
food on Canadian National Rail- 
ways—the only railway serving 
all 10 Provinces of Canada and 
12 states in the United States. 


Canadian National offices in prin- 
cipal U.S. cities—103 West 
Adams’ St., Chicago, III. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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It is also possible to pool exemptions. 
For example, one member of a family of 
four can bring back an $800 fur coat 
duty-free on the combined $200 exemp- 
tions. In order to pass customs quickly, 
it’s a good idea to save merchandise 
sales slips. 

English bone china and woolens are 
definitely among the best buys in Can- 
ada. Because they are imported to 
Canada duty-free, prices will be sub- 
stantially lower on such things as yard 
goods, Scottish plaids, mens and wom- 
ens suits and sweaters, English leather 
goods, Royal Doulton figurines, and 
china. A five-piece place setting of 
Wedgwood’s “Halford” pattern retails 
for $23.80 in Canada and $31.50 in the 
United States. 

Perhaps the most truly Canadian 
product for sale is the brightly colored 
Hudson Bay Point blanket. Woven in 
bold stripes and solids from the finest 
wool yarn, these blankets have been a 
principal item in the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s line of goods since the days when 
they were traded to Indians for pelts. 

Montreal and Quebec City are noted 
for their Parisian fashions for women. 
Especially nice are the lace or leather 
gloves, handbags, umbrellas, and hats. 
Of the numerous French gift items, the 
most desirable is surely French perfume. 





But less common in the American stores 
are the French porcelains. Of particular 
interest are the white porcelain jars, 
small dishes, and bathroom accessories 
of Limoges. They are often decorated 
with dainty hand-painted flowers. 

For handicraft enthusiasts, French- 
Canadian and Eskimo crafts are note- 
worthy. Owing to their scarcity, Eskimo 
carvings of soapstone and walrus ivory, 
primarily of figures and arctic animals, 
are quite expensive and, lately, in great 
demand. The squat heaviness of these 
pieces, suggesting a huddling to the 
ground for warmth, is unique. Less ex- 
pensive are the stone block prints. 

Until the industrial revolution, rugs 
and blankets, as well as the less utilitar- 
ian woodcarvings, were produced on 
every Quebec farm during the winter. 
Then rural art dwindled and almost 
expired. In 1929 the government became 
concerned lest a measure of the Prov- 
ince’s identity be lost, and the Pro- 
vincial School of MHandicrafts was 
established. Today craftwork thrives. 
Most interesting are the woodcarvings, 
hooked rugs, baskets, and wrought-iron 
work. Shops maintained by the Canadian 
Handicraft Guild in the main cities offer 
art and craft work for sale. 











Calm lakes reflect enchanting 

rays of sunlight; scintillating 

cities reflect the spirit 

of a people enjoying life... 

in shops, theatres and the wonderful 
outdoors. Treat yourself to a 
refreshing Ontario vacation. 


Province of Ontario, 
q Department of Travel and Publicity, 
Parliament Buildings, Room 408A, Toronto 2 Canada 





Please send me full information on holiday fun in 
Ontario. | am particularly interested in. ......... 
ibis de eibiiiencs ova cdde th tbsedes 
C—O luc eel 

= ee ow ee ek 





HAPPY DAY LODGE and CABINS 


ON LAKE WINDEMERE 

17 miles West of Chapleau, Ontario 
FISHING: Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Wall- 
eyes, Speckled Trout and Black Bass. Bear 
and Moose hunting in season. Outpost cabins 
to remote lakes. Lodge or American plan ac- 
commodations, also Housekeeping cabins. 
For reservations write or wire LEN & HELEN HOUGHTON 
Box 444, 23 Elgin St., Chapleau, Ont., Can. Before 
May |, phone 476, after May |, phone 800R6 Chapleau. 





RESEARCH 
EDUCATION 


SERVICE Fi G HT 


iin CANCER 
SOCIETY 








FIRST AID 
FOR 
FUND RAISING 


100% 
PROFIT 





FIRST AID KIT 
Packed in New “Press-tite” Case 
COST 50¢ each SELL at $1.00 
Your club name or copy imprinted 
free on five hundred or more kits. 
Kiwanis Emblem on Label 
Send for sample on Club stationery NOW! 
GEORGE JOHNSEN’S SUPPLY CORP. 
355 North Avenue New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 





BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


vy Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 


‘ Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 
iy Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory 


Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
'y Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price $4950 with cards 
FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. CE-40 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


YANCEYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Solid 
Bronze 
Book Ends 


A perfect gift for any Kiwanis member! Cast 

















in solid bronze for beauty, permanence and 
utility. 64" base width, 554” tall. Weight 
ll Ibs. Felt padded base. 

Per Pair . . . $25.00 F.O.B. Chicago 


If desired, engraving on base, 10c per letter. 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


Chicago 6 


103 W. Monroe St 





A QUARTER MILLION CUSTOMERS 
IN THE US AND CANADA 
CAN BE REACHED 
THROUGH THE PAGES OF 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 









When your club sees the 
KIWANIS DATE FILM 
it will understand 


WHY the New 


KIWANIS DATE 





FUND-RAISING 3-SOME 


will produce the Dollars! 


Reserve the film now—No Cost. 


KIWANIS CLUB CHARITIES 


P.O. Box 813, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 


them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. Our board of directors rejected a 
proposal that the club build a swim- 
ming pool. Can a member of the board 
bring up the matter at a club meeting 
and ask for a vote of the members on 
the project? 


A. No. If a member attempts to do this, 
the president should declare him out of 
order. Under Article VII, Section 4 of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws, the 
board of directors manages the club and 
determines its policies and activities. 


Q. Article XV, Section 3 of the club by- 
laws states: “Revenue from sources 
other than those defined in this article 
may be raised as determined by the 
board of directors and approved by this 
club.” Does this mean that any fund- 
raising project adopted by the board 
has to be approved by the club mem- 
bership? 


A. No. This section refers only to rev- 
enue from the members of a club in the 
form of membership fees, dues, or spe- 
cial assessments. Fund-raising projects, 
in which money will be secured from 
the public, come under Article VII, Sec- 
tion 4, which gives the board of di- 
rectors the right to determine the pol- 
icies and activities of the club. However, 
if the members of the club are to be 
assessed as part of a fund-raising proj- 
ect, the assessment must be submitted 
to the membership for approval. 


Q. Our club will be a year old in June 
1961. Since the fiscal year of a Kiwanis 
club runs from January 1 to December 
31, must we wait until December 31 to 
present perfect attendance tabs to mem- 
bers who have 100 per cent attendance 
for the year ending in June? 


A. Tabs for perfect attendance should 
be presented at your anniversary meet- 
ing in June. A man is entitled to an at- 
tendance tab as soon as he has completed 
twelve consecutive months of perfect 
attendance, whenever it may be. 


Q. My wife and I are planning to take 
our children to the International con- 
vention in Toronto. We are going to 
drive and want to make several stops 
to visit points of interest. (1) Can I ob- 
tain a list of the time and place of meet- 
ing of all Kiwanis clubs in order to 
make up missed meetings? (2) If I 
cannot make up meetings en route, am 
I entitled to attendance credit by regis- 
tering at the convention? 


A. (1) Through your club secretary you 
can order a copy of the 1961 Kiwanis 


International Directory, which lists the 
time and place of all club meetings. The 
price is $1. (2) The official attendance 
rules provide that a member is entitled 
to attendance credit “when he is absent 
from a meeting or meetings of his own 
club in going to, attending, and returning 
from an International convention (if he 
is officially registered) . . . provided that 
this privilege shall not extend beyond 
a period of thirty days . . . which period 
must include the week during which 
the convention is held.” 


Q. Since all the members in our club 
know each other, our board of directors 
has voted to use the large luncheon 
badges containing a member’s name 
and classification only at inter-club 
meetings. Can the board of directors 
do this? 


A. The board of directors has general 
management of a club and can direct 
that the badges be used only at inter- 
club meetings. However, the luncheon 
badges are of great help to new mem- 
bers or visitors, even though the mem- 
bers do not need the badges to identify 
each other. Your board would be wise 
to reconsider its action. 


Q. Would our club be violating the In- 
ternational Bylaws if we gave each per- 
son attending a show sponsored by the 
club a ticket for a drawing? The ticket 
would be free to all those who paid the 
admission charge. 


A. The International Bylaws provide 
that no Kiwanis Ciub shall participate 
in any manner in a lottery, raffle, draw- 
ing, or game of chance for the purpose 
of raising funds. In this case the ticket 
is to be used for a lottery or raffle, and 
its obvious purpose, whether given 
“free” or not, is to stimulate fund rais- 
ing. The charter of a club may be sus- 
pended by the International Board of 
Trustees for a violation of this provi- 
sion of the Bylaws. 


Q. Is it permissible for one club to 
meet within the territorial limits of an- 
other club? 


A. No. Article X, Section 1 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides, in part, “All regular club meet- 
ings, except for special events, shall be 
held within the territorial limits of the 
club, unless special permission be 
granted by the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International because of pecu- 
liar or unusual circumstances or in- 
ability to comply with this require- 
ment.” 
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I t can be truly said that the most important event in 
Kiwanis is each club’s weekly program. Without the 
continuing fellowship and solidarity that these programs 
build, a club would soon lose its spirit and its force. Its 
activities would decline and finally come to a halt. Its 
objects would become meaningless without the power 
and the will to implement them. 

In programs, as in other matters, some clubs do better 
than others. How do they do it? What’s their secret? 

The “secret” is a very simple one: good program plan- 
ning. Recently the Program Sharing concept has been 
added to improve planning. Together they add up to PPS 
—“Program Planning and Sharing”—a formula any club 
can use to brighten its meetings. Here are a few sug- 
gestions. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING 


Use the Quarterly Program Guides Issued by Kiwanis 
International 


They’re practical time-savers with lots of program 
suggestions for each month. The Calendar Guide is an 
aid in planning for the entire year. 


Make Each Member a “Talent Scout” 


Your club members have all sorts of good contacts. 
Ask them to suggest names of men who would make 
good program speakers. 





me What Do the “I’s” Stand For? 

bo 

\- When it comes to programs, the two “I’s” in Kiwanis 
y should stand for “Imagination.” This means offering a 
ee variety of programs—a speaker one week, a discussion 


the next, and every now and then a film or skit. 





Suggestions on Speakers 


On this topic, see Club Committee Bulletins (Programs 
| and Music Numbers 6 and 7). They cover it thoroughly. 
Here are a few points from these guides: 


Before the Meeting 


... If possible, invite the speaker eight weeks ahead, but 
j no less than four. 

. . . Tell the speaker the topics of recent meetings, to 
avoid duplication. 

... Send a reminder letter or card the week before the 
program. 

. . . Alert the press before the meeting. 
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At the Meeting 


Ydd WON 


. . . Keep the introduction of the speaker cordial but 
brief. 

. . . Be sure that the entire club shows courtesy, friend- 
liness, hospitality, interest. 

... Present a token of appreciation to the speaker when 
thanking him. Certificates of Appreciation (one with a 
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year’s subscription to The Kiwanis Magazine) are avail- 


able from the General Office. 


... If a long program follows the talk, arrange a graceful 


exit for speaker. 


Follow-Up 


... Write a “thank you” note. (Also send an apprecia- 


tive note to the speaker’s employer, if any.) 


... Send the speaker a copy of any news clipping on his 


talk. 


... At Christmas, send him a card with date of his talk 
and thanks. 


Remember 


.. . Every speaker who visits your club will become an 
ambassador of good will for you—if you treat him right. 
His praise of your club will make other speakers inter- 
ested in coming to you. 





SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM IDEAS COME 
EASY THROUGH ‘‘PROGRAM SHARING’”’ 


“Program Sharing” means the exchange of top pro- 
gram “recibes” between clubs . . . on a coordinated basis. 


How It Works 


1 There should be a program coordinator in every divi- 
sion. (If your division doesn’t have one yet, urge your 
lieutenant governor to name one.) 

2 Club Programs and Music chairmen send reports on 
programs they wish to share with other clubs to the pro- 
gram coordinator. 


3 The program coordinator relays this information to 
clubs in his division and to program coordinators in all 
other divisions and districts. 


What It Does 


Program Sharing is a proven technique. Clubs that 


now use it find that they get better programs. . . higher 
attendance ... warmer fellowship . . . better achievement 
.. . and—INCREASED MEMBERSHIP .. . FEWER 
DELETIONS. 


CLUB CHAIRMEN 


Put your club into effective communication with other 
clubs through Program Sharing. Benefit by their program 
inventiveness .. . and contribute your own. (See Pro- 
grams and Music Bulletin Number 5 for full details.) 


PROGRAM SHARING WILL HELP YOU DO 
A BETTER JOB MORE EASILY! 





The bulletins mentioned here may be 
obtained by writing to: 


Kiwanis International 


Kiwanis International Building 
101 E. Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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EDITORIAL 








By 
RAYMOND W. MILLER 


President 
Public Relations Research Associates 
Washington, D. C. 


().. NoveMBER 11, 1620—341 years ago—there an- 
chored off the shores of New England a little ship that 
for many weeks had been tossed about in the waves 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Its passengers were a group of 
dissenters. They were revolutionists, people who 
had freed their minds from the lethargy of supersti- 
tion and the status quo of the Middle Ages, who had 
found in their hearts a spark of something more than 
disease and drudgery and death. These people did not 
know exactly where they were going. Nor did they 
know what it would be like once they got there. But 
they knew what they wanted. And they were on their 
way. 

Before they left their ship, they bound themselves 
together to form a government for the greater good 
of all. They did this, as you may know, by drawing up 
and signing the Mayflower Compact. This was the be- 
ginning of voluntary organization in North America, 
an idea upon which the whole continent has been 
developed. It might be that the basis of voluntary 
organizations can best be summed up in a simple ex- 
pression that has come down through the ages: “It 
is not what we have, but what we do with what we 
have that counts.” 

Let’s analyze that. Those who are selfish and live 
unto themselves have traditionally looked upon prop- 
erty as power. Then the voluntary organizations came 
along, comprising a unique contribution to the long 
history of man’s striving for something, and said: 
“Here—it’s not what you have, but what you do with 
it that courits. And if you work with your neighbor, 
and pool your common interest, individuals can have 
the benefit of large aggregations of either money or 
professional abilities, or merely just common-sense; 
and it is not money that makes power but what we do 
with it.” 

Because they now cover a multitude of fields, vol- 
untary organizations have come to stand for many 
things. In the past quarter of a century, I have been 
either a visitor at, or a speaker for, or an officer of 
hundreds of voluntary organizations. And through 
the years I have kept a running score as to what they 
really stand for, and what seems to be a cross current 
of their thinking concerning their ultimate goal. Here 
is my summary of what I believe to be their funda- 
mental purpose. 
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THE FORCE THAT CAN DESTROY GREED 


First: To help individual members become ori- 
ented to life. 

Second: To help members think rather than drift. 

Third: To ask: What is the purpose of life? (No 
person can be a part of a voluntary organization on 
more than just a dues-paying basis without having 
thought of this question.) 

Fourth: To attempt to answer for each of its mem- 
bers the question: What kind of a person do I want 
to be? 

Fifth: To ask: What kind of a civilization do we 
want to build? (Voluntary organizations today spehd 
more time in their meetings on this general theme 
than on any other.) 

Sixth: To have each of its members ask of them- 
selves: How can I make the most of myself? How 
can I be of better service to my community? 

As an example of the underlying humanitarian con- 
cept of the voluntary organization, the Boy Scouts of 
America, perhaps the greatest voluntary organization 
of youth in the free world, is itself a product of coop- 
erative effort on the part of thousands of other volun- 
tary organizations. In each of these organizations the 
question, “How can I make the most of myself?” 
arises. And this question, to my mind, is a prelude to 
the final purpose of the voluntary organization, which 
is answering the question: “How can I best contribute 
to the uplift of humanity?” So far as I know, the vol- 
untary organization is among the very few instru- 
mentalities on the face of the earth that has as its 
purpose the uplift of humanity. 

To all that I have said, someone might argue: 
“Why, there are voluntary organizations of anarch- 
ists and of dictatorial communists!” My answer to this 
is that, having met men who were a part of such 
groups, I have always found that the groups were not, 
ultimately, voluntary. They may have been volun- 
tary at first—the individual may have unwittingly 
gone in—but he is then inevitably kept in the organi- 
zation by fear; and fear is the antithesis of freedom, 
which is the basis of the voluntary organization. 

I have found that in voluntary organizations there 
is a definite tendency toward humility. The voluntary 
organization is humble and modest in recognizing 
that the group, rather than an individual, has per- 
formed a function. This is a considerable accomplish- 
ment. Man, after all, moves by motivation. Left to 
his own devices, his great motivation is, as a rule, 
greed. That is the fundamental foundation upon 
which individual man stands with his selfish self. 
Down through the ages, greed has been the motivat- 
ing force of most men with power. Greed breeds dic- 
tatorship; greed breeds trouble; greed ultimately 
breeds chaos and anarchy. The voluntary organiza- 
tion, whose motivating factor is respect, is the coun- 
ter-force that can destroy greed. THE END 
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N 1952 a city in central New York 
was notified that its largest local 
ernployer, a nationwide farm imple- 
ents maker, was about to close up 
shop and move west. The economics 
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fact finding (“Sit down and draw a 
list of resources you have and you 
don’t have”), (2) public discussion 
(“Tell the town people what you 
want to do”), and (3) action (“Give 
it all you've got”)—sounds almost 
too simple, but it has produced some 
remarkable results. Assisted by 
three hundred local experts, Evans 


pinpointed seventy-nine individual 
community problems and enlisted the 
enthusiastic support of local civic 


groups. He then opened the eyes of 
the city fathers to its potential re- 
sources, such as underground salt 
deposits, and to its economic drains, 
such as divided garbage collection, 
which, if centralized, would save the 
town $500,000 annually. 

Finally, there is the contribution 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. While recognizing the im- 





portance of raw materials, markets, 
transportation, and availability of 
power, water, and skilled labor, NAM 
experts stress with increasing certi- 
tude the need for what they call good 
“business climate.” 

“Merely having available plant 
sites, buildings, and adequate com- 
munity facilities will not insure 
alleviation of a community’s eco- 
nomic ills,” Harold T. Kramer, or- 
ganization dijrector of the [Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce said re- 
cently. “The real cause is of much 
deeper origin, what we might define 
as a bad environment for the crea- 
tion of new jobs.” This environment, 
he went on to explain, consists of 
“attitudes of government, 
of citizens, of opinion 
molders. Environment is 
labor-management rela- 
tions, tax rates, housing, 
job skills. . . . It includes 
the tangible and intangi- 
ble facilities that go to 
make up the elements of 











a good place to live, a good place to 
work and do business.” 

Do these formulae work? In some 
cases, yes. The Syracuse University 
researchers, for example, can name 
a number of New England towns that 
are now better off, at least in part, 
because of the altruism of their citi- 
zens. One of them is North Grosver- 
nordale in northeastern Connecticut. 
A town of less than 6000 population, 
North Grosvernordale seemed ready 
for the economic graveyard after a 
local textile mill closed down and re- 
leased 1100 workers. Instead of giving 
in, however, these unemployed men 
and women helped launch one of the 
most heroic struggles in the annals 
of redevelopment. First, the city 
agreed to raise $500,000 as downpay- 
ment on the deserted six-hundred- 
loom plant, but despite extreme per- 
sonal sacrifice ended up $200,000 
short of its goal. When a series of 
other misfortunes and unkept outside 
commitments halted their budding 
venture before it started, 150 local 
citizens took over the plant. They 
agreed to take responsibility for its 
maintenance and for its crushing 
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quarterly mortgage payments. For 
several, anxiety-filled months, the 
future of the town and of its 150 
biggest debtors hung in balance. 
The break came when the town 
fathers learned about a Danish-born 
furniture maker’ in New York who 
wanted to assemble his disjointed 
design and production lines under 
one roof. Promptly, they offered him 
space in the North Grosvernordale 
plant. Attracted as much by the per- 
sistence of the people as by the town’s 
proximity to important markets, the 
furniture maker accepted. After 
renting 50,000 feet of space in the old 





textile mill and testing the opera- 
tion with 125 employes, he quickly 
doubled the size of the work area 
and boosted his payroll to two hun- 
dred. Encouraged by this example, 
an out-of-town confectionary maker 
rented another chunk of the plant 
and filled it with the smell of sweets 
turned out by one hundred workers. 
He was followed by a baker with 
a payroll of twenty-eight. When sev- 
eral other prospects showed interest 
in making North Grosvernordale 
their home, the 150 mortgage-holders 

-and the rest of the town—sighed in 
relief. 

Or look at Wilton, a town of 3700 
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in Maine. In 1958 its biggest employer 
pulled up stakes, putting eight hun- 
dred Wiltonians out of work. Instead 
of despairing, they, toc, sacrificed to 
the limit and raised $28,000 as down- 
payment on a new shell plant. In 
the spring of 1959, their investment 
seemed about to pay off when an out- 
of-town tannery owner decided he 
liked both the plant and the plentiful 
supply of water available for his op- 
eration. But as the negotiations 
neared the home stretch, a hitch de- 
veloped: the tannery needed two 
sewage disposal lagoons to process its 
production wastes. With the town 
coffers almost empty, the local un- 
employed picked up their shovels and 
did the job for free. 

Proponents of the study-discuss- 
act school also have a few examples 
to offer and none is better than the 
story of Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


Only seven years ago, this industrial 
community was hit by two crippling 
blows. First, hurricanes Carol and 
Edna struck the town and were fol- 
lowed by ruinous torrential rains. 
Next, a local textile mill closed, and 
Woonsocket lost $8 million a year in 
wages. Today, the town’s health is 
more than restored by twenty-five 
new industries and 3000 new jobs. 
The background? A _ painstaking 
study of the town’s assets by a special 
study committee and a long-range 
plan put into action by an industrial 
redevelopment foundation. 

But the finest example of a com- 
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munity self-help project is the old- 
est one in memory, and one that 
speaks in part for the importance 
of good business environment. The 
scene of this effort was Danbury, 
Connecticut, which decided to re- 
make its economy not during a 
slump, but while its prosperity was 
greatest. The year was 1918, the time 
of New England’s greatest industrial 
vigor, of which Danbury had its full 
share. Still, with a perspicacity as 
rare as it was enviable, the town fa- 
thers decided that the local hat fac- 
tory employed an uncomfortably 
large proportion of the population, 
and set up a foundation to find di- 


versification. With locally raised 
money, the group proceeded to buy 
or build plants and sites, while the 
town hall provided zoning ordinances 
congenial to business, extension of 
municipal facilities, and top-notch 
maintenance of local health, educa- 
tion, and recreational facilities. An 
element of altruism was involved, 
too, when one of the town’s leaders 
not only assumed the worthless notes 
of a bankrupt local electric auto 
maker, but also set up a machine shop 
to make spare parts for the discon- 
(see WOOING INDUSTRY page 46) 
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Though daredeviltry was 
long ago outlawed, 

the Falls remain one 

of the world’s most 
exciting shows, attracting 
millions each year to their 


continuous performance 


Ox Aucust 6, 1918 a tug grounded 
in the upper Niagara River, 
snapping its tow line and allowing the 
steel scow it had been dragging to 
slide free into the main channel lead- 
ing to Horseshoe Falls. Two men 
aboard the scow clung desperately as 
it dipped and plunged in the white 
water racing toward the 167-foot drop 
into the Niagara gorge. Reacting 
quickly, they opened the scow’s sea- 
cocks causing their raft of doom to 
settle in the water. It scraped 
aground on a reef and shuddered to 
a halt. But death seemed only post- 
poned, for at any minute the scow 
threatened to break loose. 

The US Coast Guard swiftly swung 
into action. Firing a line to the scow, 
they slid out a breeches buoy—only 
to see it stick when half way there. 
Time seemed to be running out for 
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By HAL HIGDON PART TWO: No Barrel Needed 


the men on the scow. Finally, Red 
Hill, a veteran riverman, rapids- 
shooter, and souvenir salesman, vol- 
unteered to untangle the buoy. Tying 
himself to the line, he battled his way 
through the fierce current, freed the 
buoy, and helped bring the scowmen 
from their precarious perch to shore. 

Hill’s haste was unnecessary. The 
rusted hulk of the scow, forty-three 
years later, still hovers on the brink 
of eternity, wedged on the rocks 
above Niagara Falls within a stone’s 
throw of a Kiwanis Peace Marker.* 
Every half hour or so, a squat sight- 
seeing bus chugs to a halt on a nearby 
road, and the guide, for the benefit of 
visitors from Brooklyn, Toronto, and 
Wahoo, Nebraska, spins the tale of 
the two men and the scow. During 
their harrowing night on the brink 
of death, so goes the legend, the hair 
of one man turned white. 

The rusted scow has become one of 
the standard stopping spots on the 
bread-and-butter tourist run at Ni- 
agara Falls, whose itinerary also in- 
cludes: Tussaud’s Wax Museum, 
Terrapin Point, the Cave of the 
Winds, Devil’s Hole Park, the Whirl- 
pool Rapids, the Floral Electric 
Clock, and the Brock Monument. 
Each year some 2.5 million people, 
give or take a few hundred thousand, 





* Erected July 15, 1938 by the Louisiana- 
Mississippi District. 


visit Niagara Falls, North America’s 
most popular tourist attraction, and 
apparently go away quite satisfied 
with what they have seen. Niagara 
Falls has been a magnet for vaca- 
tioners since before Civil War days 
when it used to be one of the places 
for the Southern aristocracy during 
the hot, summer months. The sum- 
mer temperature at the Falls aver- 
ages a mellow 68 degrees, perhaps no 
surprise since the area has the largest 
liquid air conditioning machine on 
the continent. 

A few honeymooners can still be 
noticed nuzzling on benches in Queen 
Victoria Park, and should they wish 
to betray their position by registering 
with the Chamber of Commerce, they 
can obtain a blue and gold certificate 
commemorating their visit—but the 
Falls has of late lost some of its ap- 
peal to newlyweds who try desper- 
ately to avoid conformity. A visitor to 
the Falls today is more likely to be on 
his second honeymoon than on his 
first, and to have both his wife and 
children in tow. 

Whatever his age, though, the visi- 
tor comes to the Falls expecting at 
least one thing: a good view of them. 
Ironically, until last year a clear view 
of the Falls could not be guaranteed. 
The mushrooming spray above the 
Horseshoe has always been great 
enough to block vision, cloud camera 
lenses, and, when the wind from the 
south is sufficiently strong, drench 
onlookers on the Canadian shore. 
Consequently, the American Falls, 
when a good view was possible, were 
seen only from the Canadian side. 
The Canadian Falls, on the other 
hand, were not easily viewed from 
either side. 


Last winter, however, a new steel 
and glass observation tower below 
and to the right of the American 
Falls, was completed, offering at 
last a waterproof way to see the 
spectacle. Two-hundred-and-eighty- 
two-feet high, it is connected to the 
top of the Niagara gorge by a con- 
crete ramp and looks like the Eiffel 
Tower might have looked had it been 
done by Mies Van der Rohe. This 
winter I became one of the first to 
push my twenty-five cent piece into 
the subway-like turnstile admitting 
visitors to the ramp. It was a warm 
February day, and the sun glinted 
brightly on the icicle-draped gorge 
walls. 

Ascending several flights of stairs 
to the top of the tower, I was able to 
enjoy a view of the American Falls 
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Too vast to view 
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previously available only to migra- 
tory ducks and low-flying helicopters 
(Lincoln Beachey dove an airplane 
over the Falls and under the Rain- 
bow Bridge in 1911, but he was prob- 
ably too busy to take a good look). 
Below me to the left, gallons and gal- 
lons of bubbling water dropped in a 
never-ending cascade, almost fright- 
ening as a show of raw power. On the 
tower's uppermost floor, a girl selling 
souvenirs and a guard who tone- 
lessly informed me of the structure’s 
height, seemed oblivious to the prox- 
imity of one of nature’s greatest won- 
ders. But going down in one of the 
two glass-encased elevators, the op- 
sug- 
gesting we turn our backs to the door 
(a forbidden act in any elevator in 
which I had ridden before) for a 


erator was more enthusiastic, 


The cascading water is a picture of lace-like deli- 


cacy that belies the 





from any one spot, the Falls 
But to observe the 
one must either go to the Canadian side or, 


power of its relentless flow. 
Through the years large boulders have been broken 





approach the base 


better view. He told how, in the pre- 
vious week, he had apprehended two 
boys attempting to scale the cliff, and 
he pointed to an ice bridge that one 
can cross, illegally and with consid- 
erable hazard, into Canada. “Three 
weeks ago when we had a cold spell,’ 
he said, “everything was frozen over 
except a little patch in the middle. It 
looked like the Arctic Circle.” 

As I emerged from the base of the 
tower, the American Falls peeked at 
me from behind a vast glacier formed 
by spray solidifying to ice on the flat 
rocks beneath the cataract. A small 
path, chipped out of the ice and snow, 
led to a ledge beneath the Falls. 
Standing there, almost bathed by the 
shower of water, I felt awed by the 
breathless beauty of the world’s most 
famous waterfall. I had been equally 





as some photographers do, take a plane. 
separating the American and Canadian Falls, sight-seers can 


of both Falls by a series of catwalks. 


awed the previous summer when 
clad in slickers, only my eyes visible, 
I clutched a railing on the throbbing 
deck of the Maid of the Mist. This 
solid sightseeing boat, one of Ni- 
agara’s_ traditions, flirts 
every fifteen minutes with the rain- 
bow beneath the Falls, motoring into 
the trough of the massive Horseshoe 
Falls until all one can see is mist, all 
one can feel is thunder. Each trip, the 
Maid is swallowed by the spray of the 
Falls as Jonah was swallowed by the 
whale, but as Jonah was disgorged, 
so is the Maid, always in time to pick 
up another load of tourists queued 
hopefully at the dock. Not one but 
two Maids of the Mist handle the 
large influx of summer visitors. Just 
two days before I had visited the 
Falls last summer, the captain of one 


fearlessly 


away by the pounding water and strewn at the base of the 
American Falls. To better view the cascade and the rocks below 
from the American side, a 282-foot tower was opened this year. 
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Almost within reach when viewed from Prospect Park near 
downtown Niagara Falls, New York, the American Falls are but 
a gush and a roar. To see the entire American cascade, one need 


of these boats had become a minor 
celebrity when he fished a young boy 
out of the river. 

On the morning of July 9, 1960, 
7-year-old Rodger Woodward and 
his 17-year-old sister Diane had 
gone boating with James Honeycutt, 
a friend of their father, in the upper 
Niagara River. They had motored 
north along the river’s north bank to 
a point where the mists of spray were 
visible rising above Niagara Falls in 
the clear Saturday sky. Then, sud- 
denly, the outboard motor sputtered 
and died. Their boat was sucked into 
the ever-increasing current and 
overturned in the rapids above the 
Falls. 

Fortunately, standing on Terrapin 
Point was John R. Hayes who heard 
screams and saw the unlucky trio 


If more than just a cool view is desired, visitors have a 
choice of breath-taking excursions. On Goat Island, they can 
take an elevator down into the rock behind the Falls and 
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only board the Maid of the Mist steamer that churns 
from the Canadian shore to the base of both Falls, 
penetrating the Horseshoe until lost in the spray. 


about to be swept over the rim to 
their death. He stepped beneath the 
protective railing and reached—his 
powerful grip clamping onto the 
thumb and two fingers of Diane 
Woodward’s hand. He was able to 
slow her long enough for another 
tourist to dart beneath the railing and 
pull the girl ashore. 

Nobody could reach her brother, 
however. He and James Honeycutt 
were whisked over the cataract’s 
edge. By coincidence, standing on the 
opposite shore was Jean Lussier, who 
saw the two tiny shapes go over 
Horseshoe Falls, not realizing they 
were human. Had he known, he 
would have pronounced them in- 
stantly dead. In 1928 Lussier had 
bounced over the Falls inside a 
rubber ball and survived, but three 
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subsequent attempts in barrels by 
other daredevils had ended in disas- 
ter. 

But seconds later Rodger Wood- 
ward was floating alive at the base of 
the Falls. Captain Keetch on the 
Maid of the Mist saw him and hauled 
him in, not knowing at the time how 
he had come to be in the water nor 
realizing the miracle that had saved 
him from death. Weighing only fifty- 
five pounds, Rodger Woodward had 
apparently been thrown clear of the 
Falls’ rocky edge into deep water, 
where his life belt had saved him. 
After a few days under observation 
in the hospital, he was released. The 
battered body of James Honeycutt 
was found downstream several days 
later. 

(see NIAGARA FALLS page 47) 


emerge at the water’s edge. Or those without hypso- 
phobia can cross over the giant whirlpool downriver 
at the Niagara Gorge on the Spanish Aero Car. 
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A SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


July 2, Sunday: Throughout the day Kiwanians 
and their families will register and gather at their 
district stations in the Meetin’ House. In the 
afternoon Show Time will offer two and a half 
hours of continuous entertainment. Featured at 
the first convention session that evening will be 
the In Memoriam observance, music by the 
world-renowned Disciples de Massenet Choir of 
Montreai, and an address by US Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Brooks Hays. 


July 3, Monday: A welcome from officials and 
host Kiwanians of Toronto and Ontario, the mes- 
sage of the President, and the presentation of 
the 1961 Theme round out the morning activ- 
ities. The afternoon will be devoted to roundtable 
workshops and a forum on proposed amendments 
and resolutions. On International Night, district 
governors and Legion of Honor members will be 
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MAPLE LEAF GARDENS All general convention sessions and the Monday 
afternoon fashion show will be held in the Maple Leaf Gardens, a short 


introduced. The Right Honourable John G. Die- 
fenbaker, Prime Minister of Canada, will give 
the main address. 


July 4, Tuesday: The morning session will include 
addresses by the presidents of Key Club and 
Circle K International and the report of the Secre- 
tary. The session’s principal speaker will be 
Charles B. Shuman, President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. In the afternoon a con- 
ference on recommendations for nominations will 
be held for district representatives. For all others 
the afternoon is open for recreation and visiting. 
In the evening, before the colorful feature enter- 
tainment, the International officers, past presi- 
dents, and their wives will be introduced. 


July 5, Wednesday: at the morning session dele- 
gates will be seated in a special section at the 
Maple Leaf Gardens to adopt resolutions, hear 
and act on committee reports, and vote to elect 
International officers. The afternoon will be given 
over to forums, the evening to district dinners 
and, later, the President’s Reception and Ball. 


July 6, Thursday: At the convention’s final ses- 
sion, the report of the committee on elections will 
be read, followed by the presentation of officers- 
designate and remarks by the new president- 
designate. Confirmation of guest speaker is pend- 
ing. The 1962 convention invitation will be pre- 
sented by the Rocky Mountain District and the 
clubs of Denver, Colorado. 








subway ride from the Royal York Hotel. On Monday, the Club 
and Fund Raising Clinics will take up residence at the Gardens. J 
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THE SPEAKERS 


Brooks Hays 
Sunday Evening 


The career of Brooks Hays has been 
characterized by public service. Born 
in Arkansas, he was an assistant at- 
torney general and for sixteen years 
a US congressman from that state. 
He has been president of the Arkan- 
sas Conference on Social Work and 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
a delegate to the United Nations, and 
, a director of the Tennessee Valley 
» Authority. He is presently a trustee 
of two universities, and US Assistant 
Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations. 





JOSEPH O. TALLY, JR. 
Monday Morning 
As one of the youngest presidents in 
Kiwanis history, J. O. Tally, Jr. con- 
vened the first meeting of interna- 
tional service club leaders since 
World War II, proposed an Academy 
for Peace, and brought the question 
of foreign extension into sharper 
| focus. For the past ten months he has 
traveled throughout the United States 
‘ and Canada bringing his intelligence 
and vigor to Kiwanians in both na- 
tions. In his Presidential Message he 
will sum up his experiences and 
evaluate his year as the leader of 
Kiwanis. 


JOHN G. DIEFENBAKER 
Monday Evening 


The Right Honourable John G. Die- 
fenbaker, P.C., Q.C., M.P., has been a 
member of the Canadian House of 
Commons since 1940. When the Con- 
servative Party won a majority in the 
general election of 1957, he was called 
on to form a government and to be- 
come Canada’s thirteenth Prime Min- 
ister. In the same year, the Queen 
appointed him to Her Most Honour- 
able Privy Council. A lawyer before 
entering politics he was vice presi- 
dent of the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion from 1949 to 1952. In 1945 he at- 
tended the United Nations organiza- 
tion meeting in San Francisco; was a 
delegate in 1952; and has addressed 
the General Assembly as Prime Min- 
ister of Canada as recently as Sep- 
tember 1960. He has been a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Prince Al- 
bert, Saskatchewan since 1924. 
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CHARLES B. SCHUMAN 
Tuesday Morning 

For many years active in all phases 
of rural community life, Charles B. 
Schuman was first elected to the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in 1945. 
Nine years later, in 1954, he was 
elected president of that organiza- 
tion. Since then he has been re- 
elected for two-year terms in 1955, 
‘57, and ’59. In addition to his duties 
with the AFBF, he farms and raises 
a commercial herd of Angus cattle at 
his home in Sullivan, Illinois. 
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FOR THE LADIES 
By KAY McMULLEN 


Toxonto, Ontario 


a can be fun, especially for 
the women. While the men are attending 
meetings, activities are planned to 

make the woman’s visit a pleasant one, and 
the Toronto convention is no exception. 

A fashion show staged by the Robert 
Simpson Company Limited, one of the city’s 
two large department stores, will be 
among the things you won’t want to 
miss. Only Canadian fashions will be 
shown, including Simpson’s collection 
of fine furs. 

And speaking of fashion, you are probably wondering what to 
wear, what the weather in Toronto is like in July, whether or not 
you need a hat. 

First of all, the weather. It’s probably no more unpredictable 
than anywhere else, but ordinarily July is hot; that is, when 
the weatherman cooperates. Last year it was a month for suits and 
jackets, and summer came in the fall. So, just to be sure, it 
may be wise to bring a shortie coat or a little fur. You’re almost 
certain to wear your fur in the evening. 

Among the affairs planned for you is a Regal Garden Party, to 
be held in one of Toronto’s prettiest parks. Government officials 
will be there to greet you, and you can greet them in a silk 
sheath, a silk suit, or a full skirted dress. And youll want a 
hat. If you always go hatless, one of the new “whimsie” veils will 
hold your hairdo, but a hat seems so right for a garden party. 

The President’s Reception and Ball is just what the name 
indicates—quite a formal affair. Many of the men will be wearing 
white jackets. For the ladies, the occasion suggests your most 
beautiful dress. Short evening gowns seem to be the answer these 
days, but a long formal would be quite in step. 

Now to shoes, the most difficult things to pack. Somehow, there 
is never just the right spot for them in your luggage, and they 
add weight quickly. So bring as few as you can, but be certain they 
are comfortable. At the Garden Party you will probably be standing 
or walking much of the time, and nothing can spoil your fun as 
surely as aching feet. Some of the new shoes, with 
slim but not too high heels—they’re called “Jet” heels in 
Toronto—are especially smart and comfortable. Unless your outfit 
is color-coordinated, bring black shoes. They need little cleaning 
and go with almost anything. 

You'll want most of your clothes to be easy to pack and easy to 
care for. But this should be no problem with present-day 
“wonder” fabrics. Most of them pack without a crease and need only 
a touch of an iron or no ironing at all. Especially simple for the 
traveler, are dark colored cottons with matching jackets. With the 
jackets on, they are suitable for street wear, and without the 
jacket, ideal for parties. 

Perhaps you'd like to know a little about Toronto people. Well, we 
are a rather casual, yet strangely formal lot. So you can be as 
formal as you like and still be at home. 
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The Leslie Bell Singers, said to } 
musical instrument of remar 
beauty” by Coronet Magazine, a 
fact, twenty-five beautiful young |: 
Directed by Dr. Leslie Bell, a 
famous in his own right as a chor 
ranger-conductor, the group is ka 
for its unusual range that affords al 
scope of a mixed chorus. The sit 
will offer both sacred and secular mi 














A winner of numerous honors, 
contests, and prizes, Ralph Vo- 
tapek has distinguished himself 
at an early age. The young pian- 
ist graduated from Northwest- 
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ern University just last year,and =? 


has already appeared with or- 
chestras such as the Boston Pops 
and the Chicago Symphony. 
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Les Disciples de Massenet are known to royalty, 
festival audiences, and concert audiences of Europe, 
Canada, and the United States. They will be known, 
as well, to many of this year’s convention-goers. 
The choir, now thirty-three years old, has sung 
under many of the world’s foremost conductors. 
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a is the frosting on the cake at every convention, and this 
year—as the photographs on these pages indicate—it comes in a variety of 
flavors. From across Canada and the United States as many as thirty Kiwanis- 
sponsored bands, choruses, soloists, and dancers will bring to Toronto a 
galaxy of talent. They will appear at intervals throughout the regular 
convention sessions and at the District Dinners on Wednesday evening. On 
Sunday afternoon their performances will be blended into a two-hour 
pageant in “Show Time” at the Royal York Hotel. And on Monday night, 
convention-goers will see and hear winners from the Toronto Music Festival, 
one of the outstanding amateur contests in North America. 

At this first Kiwanis convention in Canada in twenty-seven years, the 
Tuesday Night Main Feature Entertainment could only be Canadian. As 
always, it will also be a program composed entirely of professional talent. 
Directed by Dr. Leslie Bell, it will include the Leslie Bell Singers, a concert 
orchestra, soloists, the Swiss Bell Ringers, a Dixieland ensemble, and a 
Canadian square dance group. Kiwanians will remember the outstanding 
ovations given Dr. Bell’s chorus at the Chicago convention in 1957. 














Record 


Y THE TIME the sun first glints off 

the Washington Monument each 
day after Congress has been in ses- 
sion, the mammoth presses at the 
Government Printing Office have 
rolled out the last of 43,000 copies of 
a highly doctored diary. 

Purporting to be a faithful chroni- 
cle of the proceedings of the House 
and the Senate, it may vary from a 
dozen to nearly three hundred pages. 
Its contents may sparkle with the 
drama of history-in-the-making or 
plod with verbose, pork-barrel dull- 
ness. It may be excitingly controver- 
sial or boringly bland. But regard- 
less, it will be on its way to influential 
readers across the nation by the time 
coffee is poured at Washington 
breakfast tables. Since its first issue 
in 1873, the Congressional Record 
has never missed a deadline, much 
less a scheduled publication. For that 
reason alone, it is a near-miracle of 
the publishing world. 

But for other, lamentable reasons, 
the Record is also one of the most 
sacred of Capitol Hill’s sacred cows 
—often a convenient and valuable 
tool for our elected representatives, 
a not-so-gay deceiver rarely detected 
by many of its readers as a partial 
counterfeit susceptible to costly ex- 
ploitation. 

Probably most taxpayers have 
never heard of the Congressional 
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Record, even though they pay about 
$1.8 million a year—some $85 a page 
or 5% cents a word—for its suppcrt. 
Probably not one citizen in a thou- 
sand has ever glanced through an 
issue, although it is one of the most 
important government documents. 
In fact, Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson has described it as “one of 
the least read but most vital daily 
publications, one that seriously af- 
fects our laws, our precedents, our 
judicial decisions, our public opin- 
ion, our history.” As Johnson’s state- 
ment implies, the Record’s impor- 
tance lies not with a widespread 
readership, but with a select audi- 
ence, which includes politicians, 
judges, scholars, historians, librari- 
ans, editors, and a few Congress- 
conscious laymen. These regular 
readers are persons seeking detailed, 
precise information about the trans- 
actions of our law-making bodies. 
For this reason, the unfortunate fact 
that the Record cannot be depended 
on to provide such data, despite the 
image of thoroughness that its name 
conveys, can affect us all, as well as 
generations that follow. 


Tue Record was established eighty- 
seven years ago by an act of Con- 
gress with the intent of preserving 
a transcript of House and Senate 
proceedings. Since then, its grey 


pages, set in an éyestraining 7%- 
point body type (the text you are 
reading is set in 9 point type with 
1 point space between lines) and 
completely void of pictures, have 
been the only extensive source of 
such information. The speaker-by- 
speaker accounts it presents are 
first recorded in shorthand by seven 
official Record reporters working in 
relays in both congressional cham- 
bers. At five-minute intervals, they 
recite their notes into dictaphones. 
The material is then typed in tran- 
script form by transcribers, returned 
to the reporters, and checked for 
accuracy against original notes. Up 
to this point, barring human errors 
of hearing or translation, a literal 
record is kept of the sessions. But 
before the transcripts are set in 
type at the Government Printing 
Office, they are submitted to sena- 
tors and representatives for their 
approval and editing—and the whole 
picture changes. 

Oregon’s late Senator Richard E. 
Neuberger, commenting on what 
happens next, observed wryly: 
“Many men would like to rewrite 
history, but few ever get the chance. 
Among the elite are US senators 
and representatives. Their vehicle is 
the Congressional Record.” 

Under a “revision and extension of 
remarks” rule, representatives may 
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edit their speeches and comments at 
will, revising and adding to what 
they actually said on the floor. This 
regulation is so flexibly interpreted 
that speeches never delivered—in 
the House or anywhere else—wind 
up sprinkled through the official 
transcript as though spoken in the 
heat of crucial debate. “Nine out of 
ten times,” according to Representa- 
tive Thomas Curtis of Missouri, 
“the legislator has in reality either 
given a public speech far removed 
from the halls of Congress, issued 
a press release, or simply given his 
written statement to the congres- 


President doesn’t enjoy after his 
news conferences. And there are no 
regulations to insure that a true pic- 
ture will remain—even though the 
Record is the only comprehensive 
source of Senate and House debates 
available. In fact, Senator Gordon 
Allott candidly observes that many 
discussions in which he has partici- 
pated were “very difficult to recog- 
nize” when they appeared in the 
Record the next morning. “Some- 
times vital exchanges were altered 
in such a way,” the Coloradan as- 
serts, “that they are not intelligible.” 

Editing is so commonly accepted 


America’s only diary of Congress in action suffers 

from overediting. Any Congressman can change the wording 
of speeches he n:akes on the floor 

before they appear iu the Congressional Record 


By CHARLES REMSBERG 


sicnal reporter for insertion into the 
Record.” 

Prudently. the Senate prohibits 
“phantom” speec’ics from its tran- 
script. But by custom, it does allow 
senators to insert speeches given 
elsewhere, letters from constituents, 
newspaper editorials, magazine arti- 
cles, and other material that has not 
been read on the floor. And like the 
House, it permits liberal editing of 
material that is actually spoken in 
debate. 

In theory “revision” privileges 
offer an opportunity to tone up 
grammar and syntax, which may 
have suffered in fast-talking, fast- 
thinking exchanges. In practice, they 
provide convenient loopholes for 
second-guessing, rebuttal, and em- 
bellishment. 

After major floor debates on con- 
troversial, emotion-stirring issues, 
it is habit for many congressmen 
virtually to rewrite the speeches and 
retorts they delivered. The foreman 
of the Printing Office’s linotype op- 
erators says he receives calls every 
night from members who “want to 
change their remarks or ‘correct’ 
quotations they used on the floor 
during the day.” With sweeping de- 
letions they strike comments that 
seem ludicrous or illogical in after- 
adjournment reconsideration; they 
gild verbosity with literary sparkle- 
dust and, padding here, pruning 
there, they bolster arguments that 
were weak when first rendered. 

These are privileges that even the 
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that even official reporters occasion- 
ally revamp the transcript with no 
prodding from speakers. Last March, 
for example, Mississippi’s Senator 
James Eastland, raging with una- 
bashed conviction against civil rights 
legislation, termed a Supreme Court 
decision “such crap.” Neither East- 
land nor his staff revised the speech, 
but when the Record appeared the 
word “claptrap” had been substi- 
tuted. Later, the chief of Senate 
stenographers admitted he had taken 
it upon himself to make the change 
so that “nothing obscene” would 
appear. 

The most famous mutation—and 
one of the few ever brought to public 
attention—came from the pen of 
Senator Robert Kerr in 1957. During 
heated wrangling over the usefulness 
of a proposed commission to assist 
President Eisenhower in studying 
the nation’s financial condition, the 
Oklahoman denounced the would-be 
advisory group as futile. “No man 
can help Eisenhower study the fiscal 
policies of this government,” Kerr 
declared, “because one cannot do 
that without brains, and he does not 
have them!” Before the Congression- 
al Record’s midnight deadline, the 
Senator edited his barb to read: 
“ ..One cannot do that without fiscal 
brains...” 

These incidents, obviously, are not 
of great importance in themselves. 
But they do reflect an unhealthy 
situatior, one with broad ramifica- 
tions. Significantly, they were brought 
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to light by the press only because of 
their sensational nature; more sub- 
stantial, but less colorful, changes of 
transcript would—and do—pass by 
unnoted. Under normal circum- 
stances, only a person present in Con- 
gress taking copious notes during 
debate can tell later how the bulk of 
the Record differs from actual pro- 
ceedings, for fact and improvisation 
are blended indistinguishably, one 
from another, in the final form. Only 
an occasional bit of memorable sen- 
sation reveals that all is not as it 
should be. 


Tue vrsservice done by this un- 
publicized, day-by-day tampering 
with truth can be far greater than 
the Record’s relatively low circula- 
tion would suggest. 

Editors, authors, teachers and other 
students of current events, for ex- 
ample, turn by necessity to the Con- 
gressional Record for information 
because of the sketchiness of most 
newspaper and weekly magazine 
accounts of congressional activity. 
Yet because of the editing customs, 
they have no way of telling what 
distortions they may find there. Many 
are not even aware that the material 
is ever subject to revision. The 
opinions they form from what they 
read may be unknowingly based on 
myth or half-truth. Yet these opin- 
ions may be used to influence thou- 
sands of other individuals. 

Equally handicapped are students 
of history. Seeking detailed material 
on specific debates or actions, they 
may refer to the Record as the only 
comprehensive source, then be con- 
founded in their attempts to separate 
what really was said and done from 
what senators and representatives 
would like posterity to think was 
said and done. Certainly, any of our 
history that is written from the pages 
of the Congressional Record—as some 
of it necessarily must be—is greatly 
suspect. 

Disturbingly, even judicial pro- 
ceedings can be sabotaged by tran- 
script distortions. Senator Neuberger 
once charged that “Rigging the Con- 
gressional Record consistently repre- 
sents a real interference with the 
carrying out of justice.” He was re- 
ferring to a practice by our courts, 
especially the Supreme Court and 
others with appellate jurisdiction, of 
consulting the Record to determine 
the “legislative intent” of specific 
statutes. When a court feels that the 
phrasing of a statute itself does not 
clearly indicate what Congress had 
in mind in passing it, the court will 
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look for better evidence of intent by 
turning to the Record for the lan- 
guage of the debates about the legis- 
lation. What it finds there can figure 
significantly in its interpretation of 
the law in question. In addition, 
various nonjudicial federal and state 
agencies also consult the Record 
regularly for “legislative history” 
with which to guide their actions. 
But with revision erasing some 
nuances and creating others, neither 
judges nor administrators can be 
certain that the “legislative intent” 
they perceive reflects accurately 
what was said on the floor. Never- 
theless, since the Record is the only 
extensive source available, they must 
rely on it. And any of us may be the 
victim for their having to do so. 
Despite these conditions, most con- 
gressmen are determined to maintain 
their editing privileges, even though, 
as one concedes, “There’s no reason 
for doing so other than sheer vanity.” 
The chief argument for revision 
seems to be that senators and rep- 
resentatives are more likely to enter 
into debate knowing they can touch 
up their remarks afterwards, and that 
this assures “a free exchange of ideas 
on important topics before Congress.” 
But to some observers, this may 
seem an indictment, not a defense, 
of the present system. For instance, 
Senator Neuberger (whose interest 
in truthful reporting was strength- 
ened as a northwest correspondent 
for the New York Times and as a 
free-lance magazine writer) pre- 
dicted in a Senate speech in August, 
1959, that elimination of editing would 
discourage personal abuse, character 
assassinations, off-the-cuff remarks, 
and “horseback opinion” that now 
arises during debate but does not 
see print in the Congressional Record. 


As 1 the transcript portion of the 
Record does not offer enough cause 
for dissatisfaction, there also is a 
daily Appendix, a voluminous ad- 
dendum of trivia that comprises 
about one-third of each issue. Not 
only is none of the Appendix material 
spoken during floor debates, but the 
bulk of it is not even vaguely ger- 
mane to any matter under discussion 
by either the House or the Senate. It 
is printed simply because congress- 
men want it to be, often for reasons 
obvious only to themselves. On the 
whole, according to Representative 
Walter Moeller of Ohio, the Ap- 
pendix material is “designed to serve 
personal political advantage rather 
than the public good.” 

In a typical issue, the. Appendix 


is a combination farmers’ almanac, 
editorial scrapbook, personals col- 
umn, and public relations bulletin 
board. It offers a fare as varied as a 
mail order catalog—reprints of news- 
paper and magazine articles, jokes, 
recipes, doggerel, school children’s 
essays, letters from constituents, and 
bitter personal attacks that would 
never appear in a publication not 
sharing the Record’s immunity from 
libel. 

The Appendix’s present form is 
defended on several grounds. First, 
it is unquestionably “good politics” 
for the folks back home to see their 
letters and complimentary mention 
about themselves preserved forever 
in a national publication. Also the 
Appendix occasionally does present 
some hard-to-find chunks of mis- 
cellaneous material for writers, lec- 
turers, and other professionals. And, 
congressmen claim, it steadily pro- 
vides a receptacle for a mass of 
bric-a-brac that might otherwise be 
thrown onto the floors of the two 
chambers, hopelessly clogging prog- 
ress. For instance, as many as thirty- 
one insertions, covering some four- 
teen pages, have been made by a 
single member in a single issue. After 
the first session of the 85th Congress, 
a survey disclosed that one senator 
had made 101 insertions and one 
representative had wrangled 232, 
ranging in length from 2% column- 
inches to thirty pages. 

Regardless of excuses for the Ap- 
pendix’s existence, however, it is 
inconceivable that most of the ex- 
traneous material presented would 
ever be raised on the floor of either 
house—even if time permitted—or 
that the nation would suffer if it 
never saw print. 

One congressman, for example, 
inserted a description of “the world’s 
largest salad bowl” (three feet wide 
and fourteen inches deep, it serves 
320 main-course salads) . Others have 
had printed the Republican Cam- 
paign Text Book, a complete copy of 
“Progress and Poverty,” the French 
duelling code, recipes for lobster 
soup and Louisiana shrimp, eulogies 
to mothers of the year, speeches 
rendered by amateurs before hinter- 
land women’s clubs, antivivisection- 
ist propaganda pamphlets, results of 
school essay contests, an article on 
the high cost of egg sandwiches in 
Ohio, a sixth grade skit on “A Bill 
Goes to Congress,” letters from fifth- 
graders on Presidential qualifications, 
tributes to constituents on their 
birthdays or retirements or deaths, 
plugs for various state vacation spots, 
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announcements of conventions for 
unions and business associations, a 
newspaper feature story recalling 
what residents of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania were doing on V-E 
Day, reports on high school class 
reunians, and free ads for soap com- 
panies, bakeries, and a multitude of 
other commercial concerns. (After 
perusing one issue, California Rep- 
resentative Charles Teague con- 
cluded, “We might as well have a 
classified section and make the 
Record pay for itself.”) 

A glance at the Appendix’s 
“poetry” is all that’s needed to visu- 
alize the abuse the section suffers. 
This verse was submitted by a South 
Carolina representative: 

“A pledge we make, no wine to take 
Nor brandy red that turns the head 
Nor fiery rum that ruins the home 
Nor whiskey hot that makes the sot 
Nor brewer’s beer, for that we fear 
And cider, too, will never do; 

To quench our thirst, we'll always bring 
Cold water from the well or spring. 

So here we pledge perpetual hate 

To all that can intoxicate.” 

For this, we are paying 5% cents a 
word, $85 a page. 


A Few conGcRESSMEN have admitted 
the extravagance. Representative 
Paul Jones of Missouri, for instance, 
asks: “If Congress persists in wast- 
ing the taxpayers’ money in this 
fashion, haw can we expect to con- 
vince anyone that we are interested 
in economy or capable of fiscal re- 
sponsibility?” 

Jones, incidentally, is among the 
few congressmen who have urged the 
sacrifice of personal privileges in 
deference to the establishment of a 
truthful, pertinent record of Senate 
and House proceedings. In June, 
1959, he proposed that: 

—no member should insert any 
material into the main body of the 
Record not relevant to legislation 
under consideration; 

—insertions of material relevant to 
legislation but not spoken on the 
floor should not exceed one printed 
page in length; 

—no member should insert any ir- 
relevant matter into the Appendix 
more than once a week. 

His proposal generated little sup- 
port and never came to a vote. 

The same has been generally true 
of other resolutions asking for 








Editing customs should be changed to prevent major revisions. 
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Record renovation. Representative 
Teague, for example, once suggested 
that commercial insertions in the 
Appendix be sharply reduced. Sen- 
ator Neuberger and Senator Allott 
wanted to prohibit any substantive 
alterations of debates and proceed- 
ings. Representative Moeller pro- 
posed that an agency of review be 
established to survey material ear- 
marked for the Appendix. And Rep- 
resentative Curtis urged that dis- 
tinctive type be used to designate 
statements not actually spoken dur- 
ing debate. 

Undoubtedly, the future will bring 
more proposals from time to time, 
but barring a taxpayers’ uprising 
there seems about as much chance 
of substantially altering the Record’s 
current policies as there is of re- 
ducing politicians’ salaries, for the 
persons charged with the responsi- 
bility for change are, on the whole, 
able to benefit considerably from 
the status quo. However, if some 
force should goad our elected repre- 
sentatives into a mood of reform, 
there are several ways (as the con- 
gressmen cited have suggested) in 
which the Record could be strength- 
ened as a public document. 

The most important move would 
be to change the present editing cus- 
toms to prohibit any major revision 
of debates and proceedings, as well 
as the insertion of any “phantom” 
material into the main body of the 
Record. This would afford the great- 
est opportunity for the publication to 
become what it now only purports 
to be: a faithful journal. In addition, 
an impartial, bipartisan board of 
editors should be created to deter- 
mine the acceptability of material 
designated for publication in the Ap- 
pendix. And all Appendix entries, 
ideally, should relate only to matters 
before Congress. 

If such desirable regulations are 
too restrictive, senators and repre- 
sentatives could at least agree to 
Representative Curtis’ plan of using 
distinctive type for all material ap- 
pearing in the Record, but not actu- 
ally spoken in debate. And they 
should also be willing to set an ar- 
bitrary limit on the number and 
length of Appendix items available 
to each member during each session. 

With these changes, the Congres- 
sional Record could gain the potency 
it deserves. But one Washington 
newsman, at least, is skeptical that 
Congress will alter the present poli- 
cies without considerable pressure. 


He asks: “Would mothers outlaw 
Mother’s Day?” THE END 
33 
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a gift for statesmen, a mechanical 
marvel, a revered pet, 


and a magnificent advertisement 





for a $250 million business 
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By ALFRED BALK 


HEN Wooprow WILSON retired 

from the White House, broken 
and ill, a group of friends began :0.k- 
ing for some gift that might brighten 
his remaining life. “What, within our 
power to bestow,” they asked, “might 
you like?” “A Rolls-Royce,” the 
former President said unhesitatingly. 
“T’'ve always yearned for one.” 

In 1945, when the United States 
and Britain were seeking appropriate 
gifts with which to cement a mutual 
friendship pact with Arabian King 
Ibn Saud, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt presented him with an air- 
plane. Prime Minister Churchill’s 
gift was a Rolls-Royce. 

Last year, when Princess Margaret 
was married, as certain as tabloids 
have headlines, there among the 
wedding gifts was a Rolls-Royce. The 
wealthy throughout the world—the 
Vanderbilts, Whitneys, Cabots, and 
Lodges—long have been addicted to 
the Rolls. So have others of distinc- 
tion, from Douglas Fairbanks and 


“Rolls-Royce of its field” is still the 
highest of the high. 

Whether or not it is “The Best Car 
in the World,” as its advertisements 
unreservedly proclaim, Rolls-Royce 
indisputably is the most celebrated 
and alluring. It represents one of the 
last vestiges of fine craftsmanship, 
and more legend and fantasy have 
swirled around it than any other 
automobile in existence. 


How on it reach this pre-eminence? 
What has kept it there? 

Judging by the aura of impecca- 
bility about the firm today, one would 
assume that Rolls-Royce Limited 
might have been founded by wealthy, 
possibly stuffy, striped-pants types 
who, like the chauffeur depicted in 
one cartoon, preferred champagne to 
alcohol in the radiator. Far from it. 
Henry Royce, the brilliant, neurotic, 
perfectionist engineer who designed 
the firm’s cars, was an electrical 
equipment maker. In 1904 he built his 
first auto because he didn’t think 
much of anyone else’s. Charles Stew- 
art Rolls, who became the business 
head of the enterprise, was a playboy 
auto racer and balloonist. Thus he 
was attracted to Royce’s car much as 
to an expensive toy. 

They unveiled the first Rolls- 
Royce, a handsome, quiet-running, 
precision Silver Ghost model, in 1906. 
Its quality immediately caught the 
fancy of the titled. While Royce la- 
bored in the shop, Rolls spread the 
cars’ fame by racing and endurance 
runs on the island and continent. But 
at 33 Rolls’ fascination for gadgetry 
became his undoing. In 1910, when 
airplane design was in its experi- 
mental stage, he was killed in an air 
crash. About that time Royce suf- 
fered a breakdown and went into 


engine. Another climbed nineteen 
high passes in Austria. Still another 
was driven to Nairobi, Africa, with- 
out losing even a cubic centimeter of 
radiator water. 

What these epic exploits didn’t ac- 
complish in winning public acclaim, 
World War I did. In 1916 T. E. Law- 
rence of Arabia fitted out a fleet of 
Rolls-Royces to serve as armored 
cars. For months, despite heat, sand, 
the added weight of armor plate, and 
the most punishing long-distance 
runs required of any stock auto 
at that time, the cars performed with 
astonishing dependability. “Warfare 
deluxe,” Lawrence termed it. After 
Armistice Day, the cars, still in top 
running order, were returned to their 
owners. Rolls-Royce had acquired 
world-renown. 

Such performance, of course, did 
not just happen. Royce, if not Rolls, 
had been obsessed with one goal: per- 
fection. “It never crossed his mind 
that nobody might buy his car,” an 
associate said. “He assumed there 
was a market for craftsmanship and 
quality, and he would be satisfied 
with nothing less.” 

For years the firm concentrated 
on manufacturing engines and chas- 
sis only, leaving body-building to 
skilled coach-makers. (Now Rolls- 
Royce owns two coach-making com- 
panies, which produce most of the 
bodies. ) Royce employed only 
skilled craftsmen, and he personally 
trained them. The firm’s painstak- 
ing, almost extravagant, modern 
manufacturing and testing pro- 
cedures of today have been directly 
inherited from Royce. 

Radiator shells, for example, are 
still made entirely by hand, of bur- 
nished stainless steel (except for the 
Bentley, which the firm produces at 


The car that Royce built 


New York Mayor Jimmy Walker to 
Father Divine and the Smith 
Brothers of cough-drop fame. 

If gold has a counterpart among 
autos, this car, more than any other, 
is probably it. The car’s value has 
proved lasting, its attraction un- 
wavering. Advertisements extolling 
it enjoy readership three times as 
large as any other. Even in towns 
where no citizen has ever owned one, 
Rolls-Royce folklore is readily re- 
cited. Among tributes, the phrase 
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partial retirement, both in France 
and in the English countryside, 
until his death in 1933. The red “RR” 
monogram on the car’s radiator was 
then changed to black—the only 
change in the radiator since Royce 
originally designed it, says the com- 
pany. 


Tue reputation of Rolls-Royce had 
been established long before, hew- 
ever. In 1907 a Silver Ghost ran 
for 14,371 miles without stopping its 


slightly lower cost for people “dif- 
fident” about owning a Rolls-Royce). 
Generally two coats of primer, each 
likely to be hand-rubbed, are 
sprayed on every Rolls-Royce body; 
then up to nine coats of lacquer, 
every third one also handrubbed, are 
added. When the body is set on the 
chassis, it isn’t plunked down by a 
crane and bolted. It is lowered on 
pneumatic jacks so that all frame 
mounts carry equal weight. Metal 
rests against metal only in the speed- 
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ometer drive and steering mecha- 
nism. Tires are precision-checked to 
assure roundness; at least half are re- 
jected as too elliptical and, hence, out 
of balance. Rolls-Royce makes all of 
its own switches but the foot-dimmer. 
“Soon,” one executive confided re- 
cently, “we may find a way to im- 
prove that.” 

Before engine assembly, connect- 
ing rods and pistons first are matched 
and weighed; no one may vary from 
another by more than five grams in 
weight. All engine parts are pol- 
ished to such close tolerances that 
they're ready for operation as soon 
as assembled. Yet each engine is run 
for four hours on a test bed, and 
every fiftieth one is stripped down, its 
parts laid on a table and examined 
individually. If everything isn’t satis- 
factory, the entire group of fifty 
engines is stripped down and ex- 
amined individually. 

Similar rigorous  tests—ninety- 
eight in all—are applied throughout 
the last stages of the manufactur- 
ing process. Switches and other 
moving parts are each checked and 
adjusted dozens of times until they 
are considered flawless. Technicians 
road-test every car on hills, winding 
highways, and in stop and start situa- 
tions. Engineers even apply a steth- 
oscope to the rear axle; if it detects 
any gear hum, the axle is disassem- 
bled. 

Does this make Rolls-Royce the 
“best car in the world”? Even Henry 
Royce wouldn’t claim so on these 
points alone. With the car’s special 
design and construction features 
thrown in, however, he did. 

The Rolls-Royce, for instance, has 
three separate sets of brakes, two 
hydraulic and one ‘mechanical. It 
has three mufflers. It now has power 
steering, power brakes, automatic 
transmission, and adjustable shock 
absorbers for “hard” or “soft” road 
conditions, a flick of a switch making 
the adjustment. Thanks to two sep- 
arate ventilating systems, one needn't 
open windows and be subjected to the 
grinding and gnashing of lesser au- 
tos. It’s built to go 10,000 miles be- 
tween lubrication jobs. A_ well- 
treated car can go 100,000 miles be- 
fore requiring repairs of any signifi- 
cance; all chassis are guaranteed 
(both for parts and labor cost) for 
three years, bodies are guaranteed 
for one year. 

There are innumerable other fea- 
tures, some reflecting mere snob ap- 
peal, others genuine ingenuity and 
utility. Seat upholstery, for in- 
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stance, is the “same English leather 
used on seats in the House of 
Commons”; French walnut, hand- 
polished, is used for interior panel- 
ing. There are three walnut picnic 
tables; one slides from beneath the 
dash; the two others fold down be- 
hind the front seat. 

Into the rear window is built a de- 
froster consisting of 1360 nearly 
invisible hair-fine wires. The gas 
tank has a dashboard-controlled 
lock; a green light begins winking 
when the gasoline supply decreases 
to three gallons; and there’s a fitted 
sponge-rubber case in the trunk for 
cadmium-plated tools and replace- 
ment bulbs. The tail pipe is chromed. 
All nuts, bolts, and washers are cad- 
mium or chrome-plated to resist 
corrosion. 


Qver THE Years, not only such 
“standard” items, but “extras” re- 
quested by the uppercrust have pro- 
vided something of a commentary on 
the privileged classes. A daughter of 
jeweler Pierre Cartier, for one, not 
only fitted her car with running 
water, but also reportedly ordered a 
flash boiler in the trunk—so she 
needn’t cart dirty dishes home from 
picnics. An Indian prince ordered 
a steering wheel of elephant tusks; 
the Maharajah of Patalia, a medi- 
cine chest for each unit of his thirty- 
five-car fleet; and the Nizam of Hy- 
derabad, once reputed to be the 
world’s richest man, an elevated 
throne for one of his fleet of fifty 
Rolls-Royces. Such accoutrements 
aren't advertised, but among op- 
tional equipment the firm now offers 
an electric razor, bed, water for 
washing, and an Espresso coffee 
maker. 

For years Rolls-Royce not only 
disdained advertising but restricted 
its clientele mainly to monarchs and 
society mainliners. Since World War 
Il, with the increase in the general 
prosperity, it has sought to enlarge 
its market. In 1958, in a move that 
would have sent old-line board 
members reaching for their smell- 
ing salts, the firm even inaugu- 
rated an American advertising cam- 
paign. New York adman David 
Ogilvy, a native Briton who also 
originated the distinctive Schweppes 
and Man in the Hathaway Shirt cam- 
paigns, was entrusted with the mis- 
sion. His first offering, headlined, “At 
60 miles an hour the loudest noise in 
this new Rolls-Royce comes from the 
electric clock,” not only was chosen 
among the one hundred greatest ad- 


vertisements of all time, but it also 
resulted in a tidy increase in Rolls- 
Royce sales. 

No one knows precisely what oc- 
cupational groups noW buy the most 
Rolls-Royces (the only organization 
from which less inside news is re- 
leased is probably the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency). It is known, however, 
that the silk stocking set no longer 
has a corner on the market. Large 
dealers such as J. S. Inskip in New 
York City and Coventry Motors in 
Beverly Hills, California reportedly 
sell a considerable proportion of their 
cars to engineers, doctors, law- 
yers, small-business executives, and 
others of the upper middle-class. 
Some undoubtedly buy the auto as an 
investment; others, as a status sym- 
bol, or merely for the satisfaction of 
owning a precision piece of ma- 
chinery. 

No matter what the motive, Rolls- 
Royce owners come to consider 
themselves something of a breed 
apart, as might the alumni of a 
venerable university. There is even a 
Rolls-Royce Owners Club, with an 
estimated 1000 members. They have 
their own bi-monthly periodical, 
The Flying Lady (named for the tra- 
ditional Rolls-Royce hood orna- 
ment), which offers service hints 
and gossip about such “finds” as a 
like-new 1922 Silver Ghost, owned 
by an elderly woman who seldom 
went out. In addition, for eight years 
they have held their own rally. Cars 
dating to 1907 attended last year’s 
event in Kent, Ohio. Not long ago, in 
a supreme exhibition of loyalty and 
esprit de corps, more than one hun- 
dred made a pilgrimage to the Rolls- 
Royce auto plant in England. 
Intimating that among Rolls-Royce 
owners, at least, the one-world con- 
cept has arrived, the company flew 
the American flag alongside the 
Union Jack for the day. 


QOwnty an estimated 50,000 Rolls- 
Royces have been built since the 
founding of the firm—about one- 
third the number of cars Cadillac 
builds in one year. But Rolls-Royce 
foresees a market for perhaps 1500 
cars a year in the United States alone. 
To this end, it has established a head- 
quarters at New York’s Rockefeller 
Center, subsidiary to Rolls-Royce of 
Canada, and has franchised four dis- 
tributors who have already appointed 
more than fifty dealers from coast to 
coast. 

Despite its $15,655 minimum price, 

(see ROYCE CAR page 49) 
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The Model “T” Ford was all car, even 
in 1909 when this one was built. It did 
not change mechanically for two decades. 


Some Old Cars 
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someday being old, but of course they 
By JOSEPH H. WHERRY will be. In fifty years antique car buffs may 
fawn over them as they now do over the 
models of the early 1900's. Ever since 
World War II there has been a furor about 
old cars. Clubs have been formed, parades 
and exhibitions are frequently held, and 
linen dusters, goggles, and racoon coats, as 
well as the cars, have experienced resur- 
rection. Shown on these pages are a few 


cars that may recall less tumultuous days. 


Those who mourned the passing of the stage- 
coach could take heart in this 1905 Cad- 
illac, one of America’s first closed cars. 
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Monsterish as it looked, the 1905 Panhard-Levassor was a fine French car. lt had a removable 
top and a huge 6-cylinder engine that drove it 60 miles an hour. The vents on the top of the 
hood were closed in cold weather or le{t open in hot for better engine cooling. It was one of the 
first cars with clutch, brake, and accelerator pedals. By 1916, body design had changed for the 
better. The Case of that year, with its stamped fenders and economy of design, was an elegant 


little vehicle. Not even exterior door handles were allowed to disturb its smooth surface 
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Antique cars are one thing, classic cars another. This 1931 Bugatti Royale cabriolet is one 
of the great classic cars, built without regard to cost (more than $30,000), but with every 
attention to design. It is now exhibited in the Henry Ford Museum at Dearborn, Michigan. 
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No sports cer ever had a better name than Stutz Bearcat, although the Stutz was one car that 
didn’t need it. This 1914 model has an enormous fuel tank for. use during roadraces. The 
inside of old cars is often as interesting as the outside. This engine -belongs to a 1913 
Austro-Daimler and it reflects not only light but the perseverance of its present-day owner. 








Several of these photographs were made at the 1959 Old Car Festival in Greenfield Village, 
Dearborn, Michigan. This 1906 Pope-Toledo won the grand championship in its class that year. 
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lid to Students 

YES WORK 

STUDENTs hunting part-time jobs frequently find that 
want-ad columns don’t solve their problems. Employers, 
even when they need extra help, sometimes will do 
without rather than appropriate advertising funds to get 
part-time workers. In order to bring such students and 
employers together, the Kiwanis Club of Sarasota, 
Florida three years ago launched a project they dubbed 
“YES.” 

A talk by a child labor consultant in 1958 first spurred 
the club to action. Further inquiry revealed that Sara- 
sota had never been noted for employment opportunities, 
part-time or full-time, a fact that many students seeking 
part-time and summer jobs could vouch for. A committee 
was formed to find jobs for the students, and its chair- 
man, Gayer Dominick, admitted that with no precedent 
for this type of project, “our skepticism was more than 
justified.” Nonetheless, a Youth Employment Service— 
hence the “YES”—was organized by the club and began 
operation by the end of the year. 

Work was divided into three phases. First, the princi- 
pals of the Sarasota high schools ascertained which stu- 
dents wanted work and told them about YES. Then the 
local office of the Florida State Employment Service 
volunteered to handle the registration of job-applicants 
and maintain a separate file for the Kiwanis YES pro- 
gram. And lastly, it was necessary to persuade all 
prospective employers, whether in home, office, or fac- 
tory, to use the service by sending in all part-time job 
orders to YES. Members tackled the last task by writing 
letters, phoning, and talking to anyone who would listen. 
They spoke before county and city commissioners, the 
school board, the hospital, and other large employer 
groups. 

In two and a half years YES has become a well-known 
Sarasota agency. Civic, church, and social groups, in- 
cluding the chamber of commerce, have endorsed the 
venture and provided personnel as well. Last year the 
mayor proclaimed a “YES Week” in honor of the 
project. But the most important reason for the success 
of YES is its accomplishments. Boys and girls have been 
provided with 461 jobs, an achievement that has accrued 
other dividends as well. According to Chairman Domi- 
nick, students have benefited not only in extra cash but 
in increased self-reliance. Meanwhile, Sarasota has 
earned a reputation for caring about its youngsters. 
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“Just as we are able to translate our 
high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Civic Works 
APPROACH TO POLITICS 
Courses in government deal mainly with theory and are 
often termed “dry” by high school students. Further- 
more, they usually cover national and state government 
rather than home town administration. Believing that 
more could be done to encourage students in their city 
tike an interest in local government, the Kiwanis 
Club of Ambler, Pennsylvania, in 1950, devised a pro- 
gram that would give the students a first-hand intro- 
dyction to local government—in a practical way. 

Since that time seniors at Ambler Joint High School 
have gone to their own polls, which are set up at school 
by the club on the second Tuesday in November. Voting 
neither for recognized political candidates in a mock 
election nor for class officers, they instead elect fellow 
students to the offices of borough councilman and town- 
ship commissioner. The winners take office, though 
the tenure is but a day. 

After attending several practice sessions to learn their 
jobs, the student officials transact business at a regular 
council meeting without coaching from their adult coun- 
terparts, who merely watch the proceedings. Following 
the Kiwanis-sponsored lab session in government, both 
student and adult commissioners are entertained at a 
club meeting. 





Participating in a student government project of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Ambler, Pennsylvania, high school students 
took charge of a Whitpain Township Commission meeting. 
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Scouting 


WHERE iT CAME FROM 


As Boy Scouts load their packs for week-end hikes, or 
launch a canoe into the lake at a scout camp, or ‘take 
part in a jamboree, they seldom ask who provided the 
equipment or the camp—nor is there any reason why 





Sea Scouts sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Dunedin Flor- 
ida skim the waves in their sloop on a week-end cruise. 
Club President George Shelley, Secretary Ralph Kendall, 
and Division 6 Lieutenant Governor Ted Osborn all of the 
Bluegrass, Lexington, Kentucky club are shown inspecting 
a trail marker on opening day of the club’s scout trail. 
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they should. Nevertheless, the equipment, the meeting 
place, and whatever else is needed does come from 
somewhere, frequently from Kiwanians. The Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida club, for example, provided a build- 
ing for local scouts in 1951 and have continued to im- 
prove it. This year they paid the final installment on a 
second floor added in 1956. Now valued at $47,000, the 
Kiwanis Scout Center is used as a meeting place by 
three scout troops. It also houses club offices. . . . Hiking 
is usually done in the country, but a recently inaugu- 
rated trail in Lexington, Kentucky takes boys through 
the heart of town and through several old historic build- 
ings and homes. Conceived by the Bluegrass, Lexington 
club as a path into history, the trail does not ignore 
nature. It terminates in the country at Faraway Farm, 
where the famous thoroughbred Man O’ War was raised. 
... Most scouts do a lot of hiking, but members of Scout 
Troop 83 of the South Jersey Council get more than 
their share. As sons of migrant workers, the boys travel 
from Florida, where they spend the winter, to Georgia, 
the Carolinas, Virginia, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey each year. Scouting was made available to 
the boys when the Kiwanis Club of Bridgeton, New 
Jersey helped form a troop for them. Now the club spon- 
sors the troop and provides needed equipment. 

Scouts in the Barstow, California area have a $12,000 
camp at their disposal, paid for and built by members 
of the Kiwanis Club of Barstow. More than four thou- 
sand scouts have used the explorer base located on the 
Colorado River since it was built in 1954... . The Kiwanis 
Club of Battleground, Washington has its own meeting 
building, which it allows other groups to use rent-free. 


When citizens displayed an ob- 
solete steam locomotive in Cal- 
gary, Alberta to commemorate 
a bygone era of railroading, 
the Kiwanis Club of Southwest 
Calgary provided the old-time 
station to go with it. The 
building, which cost the club 
$10,000, was given to the Cal- 
gary Tourist and Convention 
Association for use as an office. 
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Six hundred people took 
part in the Easter Sun- 
rise Service sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of 
Glendora, California. Al- 
bert Prentice, club pres- 
ident, led the singing. 


A Boy Scout troop and three groups of Brownies are 
weekly guests. ... The Kiwanis Club of Dunedin, 
Florida and the lure of the sea have combined to turn a 
group of Boy Scouts into Sea Scouts. The transforma- 
tion began in 1959 when several Boy Scouts asked the 
Kiwanians to sponsor a Sea Scout unit. The club re- 
sponded by forming a “Ship’s” committee, and each of 
the committeemen took a course in scout leadership 
training. The committee then organized a publicity cam- 
paign to find a scout leader with nautical experience, a 
boat, and more boys. A local resident gave the club a 
$5000, 24-foot motor sloop for the boys to use. Also 
forthcoming were a dozen boys and three adult leaders. 
The Sea Scout Ship Number 1 now has a crew of thirty 
boys who meet weekly for training in seamanship, pilot- 
ing, and boating procedure. On week ends the boys put 
the training to use on cruises. 


Support of Churches 
EACH IN HIS WAY 
KIWANIS CLUBS are pledged to support religious and 
spiritual values. Here are some of the ways they demon- 
strate that support: 

People in Sonoma, California had been used to seeing 
a cross on a hillside near town since 1923 when the first 
one was placed there. The last cross, however, had be- 
come weather-worn. So the Kiwanis club bought a new 
15-foot tall replacement and put it up with the help of an 
ex-lineman in the club. The new cross, sheathed in 
white metal, was up in time for Easter. . . . Easter was 
also the occasion for a sunrise service in Glendora, 
California, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club. About two 
hundred people were expected, but six hundred at- 
tended. ... The Groton, Connecticut club runs an adver- 
tisement. in the daily newspaper during Easter and 
Christmas seasons listing all the churches in town with 
times of their services. ... When more than fifty bands 
from several states gather each October in Bristol, 
Tennessee-Virginia for the annual Southeastern Band 
Festival, the Kiwanis club provides a religious service 
for the bandsmen on the Sunday immediately following 
the festival. Key Clubbers also take part in the service 
and act as ushers. . . . Visitors who stay in any of the 
680 hotel or motel rooms in North Peterborough, Ontario 











can now easily check the place and time of service of 

any of the city’s churches. Church directories were | 
printed by the North Peterborough club and personally 

given to the managers of every hotel and motel for place- 

ment in each room... . The Middleborough, Massachu- 

setts club erected a brick cross at the entrance to town. 

Large white letters on the cross say, simply, “Worship.” | 
. . . Outstanding youths selected by churches in Lake 

Wales, Florida, were recognized by the Lake Wales club. 

Members wrote to every church in the city inviting the 

ministers to name one boy or girl deserving recognition. 

Nine churches answered with nominees, and nine young- 

sters, together with their adult sponsors, attended a club 

meeting honoring them. 


Child and Youth Work 

NOT FOR THROWING 

Not sO MANY years ago it seemed that every boy and 
girl had a collection of one kind or another: stamps, 
bottle-caps, butterflies, rocks, trading-cards, even cigar- 
bands. While collections may not hold the same charm 
for youngsters today, a recent competition for the best 
rock collections that drew 3500 entries from eight differ- 
ent counties in Kentucky and Indiana indicates that the 
hobby is far from dead. This competition, now in its 
fifth year, is a project of the Kiwanis Club of Shawnee, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Sponsorship of the rock contest is no haphazard thing. 
Members, having established schedules and set rules, 
visit schools and explain the contest to students, then 
make sure that those who take part get special classroom 
credit. To accomplish this, the club got the support of 
the teachers and superintendents of twenty-three nearby 
schools and of the Kentuckiana Educational TV Council. 
The Council televises special instruction that is helpful 
in collecting rocks; and the teachers aid the students as 
they compile their collections, then, later, select the 
three best from their classrooms. That the Shawnee club 
could get support from these quarters is fitting, for the 
purpose of the contest is to create in young people an 
interest in rocks that will serve as a foundation for 
understanding geology and natural science. 

The contest is open to any student regularly enrolled 
in the television science class of the Kentuckiana Educa- 
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Winners of the contest receive trophies at a banquet 
given in their honor by the Shawnee club. At that stage, 
it is strictly an event for experts. 


Hospitals and Institutions 


BIG MOVE 

Despite the problems it inevitably brings, moving had 
become an annual affair with the J. B. Larway Rehabili- 
tation Centre for palsied children in Port Arthur-Fort 
William, Ontario. Each time the center expanded it was 
necessary to find a new location, but funds were never 
quite sufficient to provide a totally adequate building. 
When the center reluctantly prepared to move for the 
eighth time in nine years, the Kiwanis Club of Port 
Arthur-Fort William offered a solution to the problem 
that promises to be a permanent one. In addition to find- 
ing a proper building, the club took over the entire 
operation of the center. 

The present program for palsied and crippled children 
began modestly twelve years ago when the club took 
charge of the annual Easter Seal campaign of the Ontario 
Society for Crippled Children. Financing treatment for 
children and aiding the Larway center were soon taken 
as added responsibilities by the club. Then last year the 


Operated by the Kiwanis Club of Port Arthur-Fort William, 
Ontario, the Thunder Bay Crippled Children’s Centre 
was opened last year. It is shown here on opening day. 
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directors of the center, three of whom were Kiwanians, 
decided that the center would function more efficiently 
if run solely by the Kiwanis club. The club agreed and, 
as long as the center was to be moved anyway, proposed 
to coordinate its activities under one, new roof. A build- 
ing was found with all the desired features, though it 
needed renovating and equipping at a cost of $15,000. 
Having already spent that much on the project in past 
years, the club gratefully received a substantial portion 
of the required amount from the Society for Crippled 
Children and the provincial government. 

The new center, known as the Thunder Bay Crippled 
Children’s Centre, opened last September under the new 
management of the Kiwanis Club of Port Arthur-Fort 
William. It treats both crippled and palsied children and 
provides necessary schooling and speech therapy. Ki- 
wanians hope that they will not need the services of the 
moving van for years to come. 


Honors and Awards 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


GIVING cREDIT where credit is due is a worthy practice. 
It can -also be an enjoyable one, as the following sum- 
mary of events indicates: Ladies outnumbered Kiwanians 
recently at the Deland, Florida club’s second annual 
Career Ladies’ Day. Ninety business and professional 
women ranging from a flower shop owner to a school 
principal attended the club meeting in their honor... . 
Meanwhile the Miami International Airport, Miami, 
Florida club awarded a citation to the Women’s Depart- 
ment of the Miami News during National Newspaper 
Week. . Sport had its day in Brazil, Indiana and 
Bethany, West Virginia where the Kiwanis clubs held 
banquets in honor of the high school basketball teams. 
... The first of the Northwest Dallas, Texas club’s annual 
Silent Service Awards was made to Richard P. Allen, a 
civil engineer for the City Water Department. The award, 
to recognize those in lower echelons of government doing 
an exceptional job, was given to Allen for his safety 
program. Accident frequency in the water department 
was reduced to 25 per cent of the previous three-year 
average after Allen’s program went into effect. The city 
also saved $10,750 in doctor bills during the year. The 
award was an engraved plaque and a $100 savings bond. 
. . » The student who excels in virtually everything— 
school work, extra curricular activities, and civic 
achievement—is honored, one each month, by the 
Kiwanis Club of Bellerose and Queens Village, New 
York. The principals of four high schools each name a 
student, and the club then selects one of the four to be 
the Youth of the Month... . 4-H’ers were given annual 
awards recently on a televised program sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Fort Worth, Texas. . . . Highland, 
Indiana Kiwanians entertained senior citizens of their 
town at a club meeting, and the Onawa, Iowa club simi- 
larly honored both retired and present members of their 
town’s volunteer fire department. ... Anything over one 
hundred years old is often said to be venerable, but in 
Wilmington, Delaware century-old churches are almost 
commonplace—there are twenty-one of them. To recog- 
nize this evidence of spiritual and physical durability, 
the Wilmington club entertained the ministers of these 
churches at a club meeting. . . . Another anniversary 
honor was bestowed by Kiwanians of the Newark, New 
Jersey club. They held a joint meeting with the Rotary 
Club of Newark on its 50th anniversary. 
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By ARCHER BOWES 


nN May 1942, Navy Signalman 3rd 

Class Harold B. Carter found 
himself in an unenviable position. 
The Corregidor fortress he was help- 
ing to defend was surrounded by su- 
perior Japanese forces and appeared 
ready to fall. Furthermore, he was 
about to embark on a bleak, pro- 
tracted internment in a PW camp 
with a considerable sum in his 
pocket: over $700 in greenbacks. 

While the surrender of Corregidor 
appeared unavoidable, it seemed 
almost. sinful that good currency 
should fall into the hands of peo- 
ple who obviously couldn’t spend 
it nearly as well as GI Carter 
could—given proper conditions— 
once the war was over. The signal- 
man pondered the problem until he 
found a solution that was miracu- 
lously simple. He sought out his pay- 
master, a man whose services he was 
about to lose for a long time, and 
exchanged his savings for thirty- 
eight defense bonds at $18.75 each. 

Two days later, when the flag with 
the rising sun replaced the Stars and 
Stripes on the fortress pole, the sailor 
took consolation in the hope that his 
money was safe and earning interest 
—a hope that proved valid in 1945 
when he was freed and returned 
home. 

Signalman Carter’s experience is 
worth recording not only because it 
demonstrates the importance of calm 
reasoning even under the most ad- 
verse circumstances, but primarily 
because it illustrates the dependa- 
bility and confidence enjoyed by an 
impressive-looking, non-negotiable 
instrument that is now celebrating its 
twentieth anniversary, namely, the 
United States Savings Bond. 

The dependability of Uncle Sam’s 
bonds has become legendary largely 
because of their steady earning 
power. Also important, however, is 
the fact that 800,000 lost, stolen, 
damaged, or destroyed Savings 
Bonds have been replaced by the US 
Treesury through its Public Debt 
Bureau in Chicago. In addition to GI 
Carter’s deposit, the Bureau has 
salvaged the savings of such people 
as a 10lst Airborne Division para- 
trooper who had to jump out of his 
foxhole so fast that he left his wad 
of savings bonds to the advancing 
Nazis; a midwestern widow whose 
sorrow was compounded by the dis- 





covery that her husband was burie | 
with the family savings stashed i. 
his breast pocket; and thousands «f 
other savers whose bonds were 
burned, destroyed by flood, washed 
in the laundry, cut up by childre,, 
chewed up by dogs, eaten by cows, 
stolen by burglars, or were other- 
wise misused while awaiting mz- 
turity. 

In all of these cases, when cash 
holders would suffer a clear-cut loss, 
the savings bonds were replaced with 
a maximum of alacrity after a mini- 
mum of questioning—a feature that, 
according to the Savings Bond Bu- 
reau, has earned their product the 
title of “indestructible.” 

A more important though less 
easily documented claim of the 
Treasury officials is that Savings 
Bonds have taught Americans to 
save. Much of the praise for this is 
due the Payroll Savings Plan, a save- 
as-you-go formula that adds to the 
national treasury $8 million from the 
sale of savings bonds every working 
day. It was largely through this pain- 
less method, which requires a mini- 
mum of willpower,.that Americans 
have acquired $120 billion in bonds, 
$43.5 billion of which is presently in 
circulation. Eight miliion citizens 
have made the purchase of bonds a 
regular payday habit, and about 
45,000 employers have helped them 
to do so. In all, 100 million Americans 


have demonstrated thrift by buying | 


bonds since the program began. 

Yet the greatest benefactor of the 
20-year-old scheme has not been the 
individual, but the national economy. 
Since May 1941, when President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt launched 
the program by . buying the first 
defense bond (as they were originally 
named), the US has passed through 
a series of crises that have sorely 
tested its resources. The burden has 
been grave as well as steady. World 
War II planes (built at a cost of $10 
a pound) had to be replaced with 
fighters for Korea (costing $25 a 
pound), which in turn are now 
making room for supersonic jets ($50 
a pound). A B-52 bomber, one of the 
triumphs of the cold war, costs more 
than its weight in silver, but the 
planned B-70, which will make it 
obsolete, will cost at least $12 million. 

The cold- and hot-war hardware, 
the foreign aid programs, the chal- 
lenge of the outer space—all of these 
obligations are costly beyond imagi- 
nation. Yet they have to be paid for, 
and Uncle Sam has to sign the checks. 

In this mad scramble for public 
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funds, savings bonds make an im- 
portant contribution. With the tax 
burden limited by the forbearance of 
Congress and of the people, and the 
practice of raising money by printing 
it recognized as folly, the govern- 
ment’s most acceptable means of 
meeting unexpected obligations is by 
borrowing. But defense borrowing, 
unless accompanied by reduced ex- 
penditures in other areas, has some 
of the aspects of overtime money- 
printing because it increases avail- 
able money supply with all the con- 
comitant inflationary pressures. A 
$1 million commercial bank loan, for 
example, enriches the government 
treasury with a draft for an equal 
amount, but at the same time it in- 
creases the bank’s credit, which 
facilitates more loans to private bor- 
rowers. With a few strokes of the pen, 
Uncle Sam can buy his airplane and 
his taxpayers their cars and houses, 
but neither has paid for anything. 

With savings bonds, the situation 
is different. They, too, provide the 
Treasury with funds for cold-war 
bills. But instead of simultaneously 
boosting the supply of money for pri- 
vate spending, they restrict it. The 
dollars that an American ties up in 
his stack of Savings Bonds remain 
tied up until that rainy day for which 
he saved them, and even then the 
cashed bonds release money that is 
his own and not a buy-today, pay- 
tomorrow loan. 

For this reason, Uncle Sam is more 
than happy to pay 3% per cent inter- 
est on its Series E bonds, slightly 
more than the interest he normally 
pays for commercial loans. But this 
willingness is enhanced by the fact 
that, unlike other securities in the 
cold world of finance, the savings 
bonds are an expression of the peo- 
ple’s confidence in their government. 
Aside from their practical use, the 
bond’s high standing in the eyes of 
most Americans is inextricably tied 
with such symbols as Mount Vernon 
or the red, white, and blue. Only the 
distinctly patriotic character of the 
humerous war and peacetime bond 
drives can account for the fact that 
the current $4.6 billion annual bond 
Sales are handled by only 191 pro- 
fessional salesmen, which keeps 
distribution costs down to an incred- 
ibly low 1/10th of 1 per cent. 

Actually, these super salesmen, 
whose average output is $24 million 
a year, are only coordinators of a 
nation-wide effort resting on the 
support of thousands of employers, 
business groups, trade associations, 
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THE 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
SALUTES 


Kiwants Gntenational 
for leadership in the U.&. Savings Bands Progrant, 


Since 1941, your members have helped to bring the 
Savings Bonds story of thrift to the people of every 
American community. Your efforts have helped bond- 
savers build homes and businesses, finance educa- 
tions and retirement..Today Americans own a record 
$43 billion in Series E and H Bonds—buying power 
for every community, economic strength for our coun- 
try, dreams coming true for millions of families. 


For a patriotic job well done—and still being done— 
you deserve the Nation’s thanks. 


William H. Neal 


National Director, U.S. Savings Bonds Program 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 
20 Years of Service to America 


and local civic organizations such as 
Kiwanis clubs. In all, more than a 
million volunteers have pushed the 
sale of savings bonds by contributing 
time, money, and shoe leather. They 
range from such impersonal giants 
as the combined communications 
media, which have donated $1 bil- 
lion in advertising space to spread 
the savings bond message, to such 
individuals as a Latvia-born World 
War I veteran whose snack bar in 
Norfolk, Virginia for years has been 
offering bond applications side by 
side with hot dogs. The $5 million 


worth of bonds that he has sold is as 
much appreciated as the billions of 
dollars worth sold through adver- 
tising. 

These radio and TV stations, hun- 
dreds of magazines, more than 2000 
newspapers, and literally countless 
Americans from coast to coast have 
been instrumental in making the 
savings bond the symbol of depend- 
ability, thrift, and patriotism that it 
is today. Their confidence in Uncle 
Sam’s bonds is as heartening as the 
confidence of Signalman Carter was 
nineteen years ago. THE END 
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WOOING INDUSTRY 
(From page 21) 


tinued vehicles. Danbury’s reliance 
on the seasonal hat industry was not 
only reduced from 50 to 14 per cent of 
all jobs, but the community was also 
spared most of the economic strains 
later experienced by other towns in 
the area. 


A ruoucH wIvELy recognized among 
communities, the influence of the 
“business climate” philosophy is most 
directly reflected on the state level. 
In recent years no less than six state 
legislatures have adopted resolutions 
acknowledging (in the words of the 
New York Commission on Economic 
Expansion) that a “favorable en- 
vironment is essential to the encour- 
agement of business expansion, the 
attraction of new business, [and] 
for the broadening of employment 
opportunities for all the people. . . .” 
Fourteen states and Puerto Rico 
have gone even further by enacting 
elaborate tax exemption programs 
for new industries. Alabama, for ex- 
ample, in some cases waives all state 
and local ad valorem taxes for ten 
years; Arkansas exempts from taxa- 
tion for seven years all capital in- 
vested in textile mills, and South 
Carolina gives all new manufacturers 
a five-year local tax break. In the 
boldest “climate-creating” tax move 
of all, the state of Mississippi last year 
cut the top bracket of its personal in- 
come tax from 6 to 3 per cent with the 
stated purpose of attracting business 
executives and their companies. 
Incidentally, some of these actions 
have come under sharp criticism as 
aiding the widespread but never ad- 
mitted practice of industrial piracy. 
The term, perhaps a bit harsh, refers 
to the art of persuading an estab- 
lished manufacturer that he could 
be happier in another community 
where, let’s say, the taxes are lower, 
a brand new plant is available, and 
the labor isn’t unionized. With $90 
billion worth of US industrial plants 
fast becoming obsolete (and written 
off the books), this sort of sales talk 
increasingly finds receptive ears, 
even though, from the national view- 
point, the gain of the “pirate” com- 
munity only rarely makes up for the 
economic suffering of the loser. 
Another serious criticism of the 
“business climate” philosophy is that 
it opens the door to controversial po- 
litical pressures. The best example of 
this danger is the General Motors 
announcement some years ago (im- 
mediately echoed by other auto 
makers) that it wouldn’t build an- 
other plant in Michigan if the state 
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legislature passed a proposed cor- 
poration tax for school aid. The in- 
dustrialists won, as did a Wichita, 
Kansas packing company when the 
city election one year turned on the 
problem of whether an industrial 
area should be de-annexed from the 
city and its tax structure. The widely 
reported alternative to this pro- 
posal was a threat that the plant 
would pack up and leave. (In 19538, 
NAM President Milton C. Lightner 
added fuel to the controversy when 
he told the US Congress that relo- 
cating industrialists should pick their 
sites with an eye on “the attitude of 
local newspapers, educators, clergy, 
and other community leaders toward 
management and local risk-takers, as 
demonstrated by their teachings and 
public statements.”’) 


Ar any rate, there is not enough 
evidence that the approach of Dan- 
bury, Wilton, or North Grosvernor- 
dale would work with equal success 
elsewhere. If it did, there would be 
little need for the 14,000 profit and 
non-profit groups whose sole busi- 
ness it is to boost the size of commu- 
nity payrolls, and there wouldn’t be 
2000 names on their industry-wanted 
lists. Perhaps the best illustration of 
the limitations of the self-help ap- 
proach is the experience of Scranton, 
a once anthracite-rich Pennsylvania 
city that lost the bulk of its jobs when 
homes and industries switched from 
coal to oil. 

For the past two decades, the 
100,000 Scrantonians, led by an en- 
ergetic Chamber of Commerce and 
prompted by amazing civic spirit, 
tried every industry-luring measure 
known. They built a golf club, rede- 
veloped decaying streets, enlarged 
the local university, hired a traveling 
industrial agent, and flooded the field 


with promotional material. Most 
important, they created the Lack: - 
wanna (county) Industrial Furd 
Enterprises (LIFE) and supported 
it with almost $3 million in donations 
and $2 million in development bones. 
With this money the communi‘y 
leaders built eighteen new plants, ei- 
ther on speculation or tailor-made to 
the needs of new tenants, attracted 
an additional fifty privately-built 
factories, and poured new hope into 
a community where little seemed ‘o 
remain. Yet at the end of last year 
the Scranton balance sheet showed 
another loss of employment (from 
86,500 to 84,200) and another de- 
crease in the steadily shrinking 
population. At least one of the 
new plants—shell number thirteen— 
though completed in 1959, was still 
waiting for a tenant, and most of the 
other LIFE-bought factories were 
working far from capacity. 

What was the trouble? It was not 
bad “business climate:” the city 
leaders had tried to do the utmost for 
all potential newcomers, while labor, 
represented by AFL-CIO’s Donald 
O’Malley; had realistically pledged 
its readiness to keep wage scales 
down to help revive the city’s 
economy. It was not lack of trans- 
portation or distance to the markets 
—Scranton is the hub of northeastern 
highways and it lies within a 250-mile 
radius of forty million customers. 
Nor was it lack of water, power, or 
other municipal facilities, all of which 
are adequate. 


Wuar emptied the Scranton appli- 
ances, auto parts, electronics, and 
cabinet-making plants didn’t origi- 
nate in Scranton but in the streets 
of Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington where people turned away 
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rom store windows or left the show 
rooms without buying. The basic 
trouble was business recession, and 
Scranton, which had never recovered 
from its loss of 38,000 coal mining 
jobs, was merely suffering more than 
most of the rest of the country. 

If community self-help doesn’t 
solve the depression headaches, what 
does? There is no uncontested an- 
swer—there is not even unanimous 
acceptance of the premise. But the 
prevailing viewpoint in at least one 
important quarter—among econo- 
mists close to the White House—is 
that the solution is two-fold. One 
part of it calls for more sacrifice, 
ingenuity, and self-help of the 
Scranton-Wilton-Danbury _ variety, 
boosted by federal aid under rede- 
velopment acts. 

But the other, more important half 
of the answer is given in terms of 
long range growth. At the present 
rate of US economic expansion, many 
experts say, most industry-poor 
communities cannot attract new job- 
givers simply because there aren't 


enough jobs to go around. During 
1961, for instance, the number of new 
factory locations is expected to be 
no higher than 350, while industry- 
seekers run into thousands. More- 
over, chances are that the situation 
will get worse before it gets better. 
Of overriding importance is automa- 
tion, which helped raise US indus- 
trial production during the past six 
years by almost 23 per cent while the 
sixteen million factory labor force 
grew by less than 400,000 (or 2.5 per 
cent). 

With the added complications of 
changing tastes (such as the swing to 
small cars, which reduces steel con- 
sumption), growing population, and 
further depletion of resources, the 
vista of a brighter future, in the view 
of many in administrative circles, de- 
pends on an aggressively growing 
economy capable of absorbing unex- 
pected jolts. 

“After all,” said a Washington 
economist, “each business readjust- 
ment is like a body punch. It takes a 
lot of stamina to get over it.” THE END 





NIAGARA FALLS 
(From page 25) 


Such incidents reveal the inherent 
drama of Niagara that goes far in 
promoting tourism. Nevertheless, 
most of the local attractions are of a 
less sinister nature. To the eight year 
old—and undoubtedly even to his 
daddy—the ride on the cog railway 
from the top of the gorge to the Maid 
of the Mist dock is at least as excit- 
ing and certainly more sensible than 
going over Niagara Falls either with 
or without a barrel. At ten cents, the 
cog railway is also the best bargain 
at the Falls. And since tickets are 
collected only on the ascending trip, 


| it is possible to ride down for nothing 


if one is willing to walk up. 

Other, more leisurely, amusements 
are available. For $5 (or $2.50 per 
person for large parties), the tourist 
can ride through beautifully mani- 
cured Queen Victoria Park in a 
horsedrawn, red surrey with yellow 
fringe on top. There are some 2000 
acres of lawn on the Canadian side 
of the river, and the Niagara Parks 
Commission employs fifty men each 
summer who do nothing else but 
mow grass. 

A dime, either Canadian or Ameri- 
can, will operate one ef the many bi- 
noculars tacked to the gorge railings 
allowing the payee at least optically 
to move a few feet—but not much 
more—closer to the Falls. The closest 
anyone can get to the Falls physically 
is through a set of tunnels that bur- 
row beneath the mighty Horseshoe 
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itself and provide a trout’s-eye view 
of at least a portion of the hundred 
thousand cubic feet of Great Lakes 
water that thunders downward into 
the Niagara gorge each second. 

The best view of Niagara Falls, 
however, is from the orange awning 
covered porch of the Refectory res- 
taurant. Considering its location 
adjacent to the Falls and its govern- 
ment ownership, the Refectory prob- 
ably shouldn’t serve good food. That 
it does may reflect the Canadians 
desire to give visitors, who otherwise 
might penetrate no further into the 
interior of their country, a good im- 
pression of native cuisine. For those 
willing to pass up the view, there is 
a cafeteria on the ground floor. 

Upper New York, I was told by a 
resident (who, incidentally, was born 
in Brooklyn) exists in an epicurean 
vacuum, at least as far as those who 
make up the lists of fifty-best-res- 
taurants are concerned. States like 
Michigan have no waterfall, but then 
Niagara Falls has no Schuler’s. Yet 
one need not starve. When looking 
for a good meal Niagara Fallsians are 
likely to head down river to an un- 
pretentious eatery such as Ye Olde 
Tavern on the American side or the 
Rapids Tavern in Canada. I ate in 
both places and recommend them 
both. They are taverns in the medie- 
val sense of the word. Canadians may 
travel into the United States and 
after a 48-hour stay (no more than 
three times a year) bring back $100 
value in goods. Hi-fi equipment, for 

(see NIAGARA FALLS page 48) 








ONE OF NEW YORK’S 
FINER HOTELS 


On the city’s most famous 
thoroughfare, 5th Avenue in 
exclusive Washington Square. 
Spacious single rooms from $10 
daily. With air-conditioning from 
$12-$14. Lavish 2 & 3 room apart- 
ments with serving pantries. 
Television available. 


SPECIAL RATES 
on a monthly 
basis. Additional 
substantial 
savings, on 
unfurnished and 
furnished 
apartments 8 ok 
on lease. : ~ 
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STEAD’S RANCH RESORT 


In Rocky Mountain National Park 
Estes Park, Colorado 
Complete activity program June to 
October for all including children. 
Private 9-hole golf course. Write to: 


STEAD’S RANCH, INC. ESTES PARK, COLO. 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Svuccestep THeme for this year’s 
Kiwanis International convention: 
Don’t just talk, think! Don’t just 
think, think BIG! 

Kiwanis has long since passed the 
stage of casual knife-and-fork fel- 
lowship. We are now an army of 
260,000 stalwart men armed with 
the most powerful weapons any 
army could possibly have—intelli- 
gence and moral strength. Our 
generals are gathering in Toronto. 

Gentlemen, what are our orders? 


* * * 


The great strength of Kiwanis lies 
not in the statistics or the commit- 
tee actions or the achievement 
reports. It is intangible, immeasur- 
able. It is the chastening, the 
personal discipline, the inspiration 
that the individual gets from asso- 
ciation with men guided by high 
ideals. 


* * . 


Strangely enough, a smile is a curve 
that can set many -unhappy angles 
straight. 


7 . + 


No sir, it’s not enough to build a 
better mouse trap, an efficiency ex- 
pert told our club. You must also 
prove that it catches mice. Then you 
must find people with money, mice, 
and an urge to kill, kill, kill! 


7 * * 


It is also my wunderstanding— 
from my southern Arizona TV point 
of view—that everybody in Canada 
wears mukluks and moccasins and 
walrus fur hoods and necklaces of 
grizzly bear teeth, and carries 
double-bit axes instead of our more 
refined six-guns. So maybe our 
Hawaiian and Californian delega- 
tions can civilize them into wearing 
bathing trunks and sport shirts 
showing huge frangipani blossoms. 


50 


Also I heard about the Chicagoan 
who stopped at one of our roadside 
cafes and ordered extract of beef. 
Our Arizona waitress brought him 
a glass of milk. 


* * . 


With the tourist season on us, you 
easterners will appreciate this true 
story: A traveler in Arizona saw a 
sign on a gasoline station that read, 
“California state line two miles 
ahead—last chance for 28-cent gas.” 
The motorist pulled in and had his 
tank filled. “By the way,” he asked, 


“how much is gas across the 


line?” Said the station attendant, 
“Twenty-two cents.” 





“A pedestrian,” says Craig Long- 
well, “is a husband who thought the 
family didn’t need two cars.” 


* 7 


As for going to Toronto—I don’t 
know about that. I have been able 
to dodge the sheriffs for assorted 
misdeeds down here in the USA, 
but it’s my understanding that the 
red-coated Mounties always get 
their man. 


7 * * 


I like this memo on the wall of 
one Kiwanian’s office, where all his 
employees can see it: “Be thankful 
for your problems. If you didn’t 
have them you wouldn’t be here. 
And if they were less difficult, 
someone with less ability would 
have your job.” 


* . * 


You vacationers will find just two 
kinds of highways in some regions: 
“Inadequate” and “Under Construc- 
tion.” 






Thousands of young folk now are 
looking forward to college for the 
first time, and Pop is worried about 
the cost of it. Well, Pop, I know hovy 
you feel, having had three, but as- 
suredly the sacrifice will be wort 
it. The college graduate in his life - 
time will earn $70,000 more than the 
high school graduate who goes right 
to work. But even more importan‘, 
he will have developed the capacity 
for accepting high idealism in all 
walks of life. 


o 7 7 


Kiwanianne-tics can be uncon- 
ventional. Some of the girls in my 
town staged what they called a 
Dinnerama and Talkathon. No 
speaker, no entertainment, no pro- 
gram at all, just patio food and fel- 
lowship. Best Ladies’ Night we ever 
had. 


7 * * 


Don’t just be good; be good for 


something. 


* ~ * 


Life is what we make it. Life de- 
pends greatly on how and to what 
we respond in our everyday rounds. 
The person who responds construc- 
tively to great crises is the one who 
can answer “Certainly we can” a 
dozen times a day. 


7 * * 


I’m restoring my soul this month 
by resting my body in my patio 
hammock, listening to the bees hum 


in the honeysuckle, and watching fy 


the stars pinpoint eternity in the 
sky. What this world needs is more 
hammocks and less horror, anyway. 
Few men are inherently bad; fa- 
tigue causes 90 per cent of the mean 
things we say and do. 


* * * 


If you are looking out just for your- 
self—look out! 


* * * 


The New York Kiwanian was 
trying to describe the 1929 crash to 
his friend in Las Vegas, saying that 
millions were lost and many men 
ruined. “Just an average day here,” 
shrugged the Las Vegan. 


* * * 


“The biggest trouble with joining 
Kiwanis,” alleges Jack Murphy, 
grinning big, “is that you have to 
attend all the meetings to protec! 
yourself from being appointed tc 
a committee.” 
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NEW HI-SPEED, 1-STEP OPERATION — 
CLEAR, SHARP COPIES EVERY TIME! 





|The new Apeco Uni-Matic is all-electric, completely automatic. 
So fast . . . so easy-to-use you’re an expert the very first time you use it. 
Styled to enhance any office. Priced to fit the smallest budget. 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


Get all the time and money-saving facts of APECO copying. Discover the hundreds 
of additional applications for copying in your business that only 
| “copy everything” versatility can offer. 


> it’s all in this NEW FRE! 
: MAIL ATTACHED POSTAGE PAID AIR MAIL CARD TODAY! 
GQ) the futane We Youd office toalogy meso sreco ros we unsarc v mr mane dt 
APECO AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street+Evanston, Illinois 





ALBUQUERQUE, NEW M 


An Acre.of Your‘Own.in. 


VALLEY OFTHE ESTANCIA 
RANCHETTES 
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Suddenly — almost without warning — the land boom is on in New Mexico. All at 
once Americans have discovered the “Land of Enchantment’’. . . and homes and ranch- 
ettes are springing up on lush verdant tracts which until now were enormous ranches 

And especially is this true of the lovely valleys surrounding Albuquerque, the queen 
of New Mexico. This exciting city is bursting at the seams and homes are spilling out 
in all directions. Albuquerque has become America’s ‘7th fastest growing city” — and 
iS picking up speed at an astounding tempo. 

Astounding? Please consider: In 1940 Albuquerque had less than 36,000 people. 
By 1950 it had soared to 97,000. And in the last 10 years it has rocketed to more 
than 260,000! 

There are so many reasons for this fantastic rate of growth. Nowhere in America 
is there land more beautiful than the rich valleys that rim Albuquerque. The climate 

possibly without equal in all of America a summertime of balmy sunny days* 
and bracing nights — blanket-sleeping nights; and in the winter equally sunny days* — 
shirt-sleeve weather, Health? This is a region whose mildness and purity of climate 
have given new life to people from ali parts of our land where, in respiratory ail 
ments alone, thousands of cures have been miraculously achieved by the mild weather, 
the dry air, the abundant sunshine, the low humidity. In the words of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica the Albuquerque region is “a health resort’! And what about sperts, enter- 
tainment, activities, opportunity? in the lofty close-by mountains are fishing, swim- 
ming, hunting. Skiers wear shorts. Golf is played the year ‘round. Albuquerque itself 
is crammed with magnificent shops, theatres, churches, schools — including the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico with 7000 enrolled students, bright new college buildings and 
modern football stadium. Albuquerque has the 5th busiest airport in the United States. 
Its industry and employment potential are boundless. Its 3 television channels and 9 
radio stations, its opportunties in land ownership, jobs, smal! business; its sunniness, 
its freshness and sparkle — all of these mark the personality of a great city 

The wonder is not that Albuquerque is growing so rapidly. The wonder is that one 
can still buy a lovely piece of land close to the city at so low a price as $395 an acre! 
All you have to do is to take a look at the six citres which in ail of America have grown 
even faster than Albuquerque. What would you have te pay for an acre of comparable 
land only 39 miles from their shops and theaters? 

Cost Per Acre of 
Comparable Land 
39 Miles from 
Downtown 


E CENTRA city: 


Rate of Rise 
1950-1960 
120.1% 
96.5 
85.6 


THESE FIGURES IN oOuTsic 


Population 
639,615 
652,032 
262,139 
917,851 85.4 
500,719 80.7 

1,003,522 80.2 
260,318 78.7 


San Jose, Calif 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 
Miami, Florida 
Sacramento, Cal 
San Diego, Cal 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


$4,000 —$ 8, 
$395 (Valley of 
The Estancia 
Ranchettes) 


* Last year for example, there were only 8 days that were not sunny. 








These statistics are eye-openers, aren't they? Yet real estate men are saying that 
the prices you have just read will soon apply to the Albuquerque region! 

And as lovely and luxuriant an area as Albuquerque can boast is The Valley of the 
Estancia Ranchettes. Rimmed by mountains, lying flush alongside the most important 
highway in the West, Route 6€, and only 39 miles from Albuquerque, The Valley of 
the Estancia Ranchettes is the essence of the enchanting Southwest. Please read this 
carefully! The Valley of the Estancia Ranchettes are not barren desert tracts. They are 
lush and green! Water waits to be tapped. The soil is so fertile as to bear fruit trees 
and truck gardens. Our Route 66 neighbors frame the landscape with their low modern 
ranchettes, homes, motels. Our next door neighbor is the famed $200,000 Longhorn 
Museum of the Old West .. . Oh yes, this is a very lovely land 

We want you to know all there is to know about the VALLEY OF THE ESTANCIA 
RANCHETTES. Our FREE portfolio—absolutely no cost to you, and no obligation 
either—describes through word and 4 color photography the beauty of our Valley 
The pictures you will see and the words you will read will bring you that special 
flavor of the wondrous Southwest. You will see for yourself the reareational 
facilities available—the fishing, swimming, hunting; the mountains to be clembed 
and the glamorous places to be visited. Our maps will show you nearby Arizona- 
even old Mexico itself 250 miles away. You will see where the VALLEY OF THE 
ESTANCIA RANCHETTES is located and understand why its proximity to Albuquerque 
its fertility, and its loveliness make it such a stunning value. This: portfolio is big, 
colorful, and FREE. Send for yours immediately simply by filling out the coupon 
below. No salesman will call—only the maiiman. 

Experienced realtors think that the Albuquerque area presents the most exciting 
acreage buy in America. On the outskirts of the city, land is now going for $5000 to 
$6000 an acre. One day soon the Valley of the Estancia Ranchettes could be a suburb 
of Albuquerque. Act now. You'll be forever grateful that you did 


VALLEY OF THE ESTANCIA RANCHETTES 
Dept. N-25-A 
2316 Central S.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Please send me FREE and with no obligation to me complete information 
about VALLEY OF THE ESTANCIA RANCHETTES 
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